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To the Right Honoutable the 


r having employ d ſome 
of gle leiſure hours in that 


ex ſpend in 
publick d diverlio ions of the 


lte part 
the 


n r EF ; 


1", a 2 
- 
m_— 4 SR wc 2 3 


expoſe them in the 00 
' ſellers ſhops, but to make 
hat advantage I could by 
diſtributing them amongſt 
- _ tends. {FD - 10 5 067 1, 


DEDICATION. 


town. It was much againſt 


her inclination to have them 


printed, but at laſt being pre- 
vailed upon, by the impor- 
tunity o her * Friend, 
to conſent to it, ſhe with 
her own hand corrected the 
preſs; and after having been 
at all the charges, made a 


preſent of the copies to me, 
with a ſtrict in jun 


1on ne- 
ver to diſcover by whom 
they were tranſlated; nor to 


DEDICATION. 


Upon reading them over, 
J could plainly diſcern your 
Ladyſhip's character fully 


deſcribed and delineated by 


the Proteſtant Diſputant, 
your exemplary conduct be- 
ing ſo exactly conformable 
to his ſentiments; for your 
Ladyſhip has no taſte of 
pleaſures, but of thoſe law- 
ful and innocent ones which 
he allows of, and pleads for. 
It was a great ſatisfaction to 
me, to find a proper perſon 

in a noble family, to which 
I lie under fo many obliga- 
tions, whoſe name, without 
the leaſt imputation of flat. 


ery, 


- DEDICATION. 
tery, I might prefix to this 
{mall Treazile i hich, as be- 


ing the performance of one 
of your own ſex, a perſon of 


great worth and unſpotted 


virtue, I bumbly — 2 to 
our Ladyſhip, and chear- 


fully lay hold of this oppor» 
tunity to expreſs with wm 
2 and eſteem 1 am, 


r Lavronare n 
nf obliged, mo aue, 


eule bane: nen, 


ay” 
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DIALOGUES 


BE T WEEN 
Patru and D' Ablancourt 


CONCERNING: 


PLEASURES. 


The Firſt DIALOGUx. 


"THE lives of private men are ſel- 
dom regarded, tho' they very oft- 
en might prove, great examples to 
8 but if men don't act in ſome 
igh ſtation, or ſignalize themſelves by 
brave exploits, or leave ſome fine writings 
to keep up their memory, they are buried 
in eternal oblivion ; nr are of opini- 
N On, 
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on, that it requires a greater and more ele- 
vated genius to act as we ought in a private 
than in a publick capacity. Why then 
ſhould not the lives of thoſe who were 
worthy our imitation be carefully tran- 
ſcribed ? I can't but believe, if the preſent 
age would frequently peruſe ſuch papers, 
it would be of greater adyantage to them 
than the moſt claborate pieces ; it would 
raiſe a noble emulation in them, and make 
every one endeavour to act conſpicuouſly 
in his ſtation; it would teach many how 
co ſpend that time which they perhaps now 
think was given them to fool away, and 
have not the leaſt notion of its ineſtimable 
value; for which wilful ignorance they will 
one time or other dearly pay, and to their 
eternal ſorrow find, that God Almighty 
expects a ſtrict account of that time they 
ſer ſo little value on: I wiſh I had elo- 
quence enough to perſuade the world to 
leave ſhadows, and endeavour after ſub- 
ſtantial goods; I ſhould hope to receive a 
hundred fold for time ſo advantageouſly 
employed. But alas! ſuch is the corrup- 
tion of the times, that I ſhould only make 
myſelf deſpiſed for endeavouring to con- 
vince the world of their real buſineſs upon 
FH Ps earth, 


ParRU and D'ABLANCOURT. 3 
earth, and what they were ſent into thg 


world for. Daily experience declares to 


me this melancholy truth; for how can I 
believe precepts would be regarded, when 
the brighteſt examples eſcape our obſer- 
vation : whoever regarded any thing in 
Patru and D' Ablancourt but their fine wri- 
tings; bur how much more inſtructive 
were their lives? What good citizens were 
they? Men of the greateſt probity and juſ- 
tice, the moſt exalted fairh, and che great- 
eſt wiſdom and ſweetneſs of temper 3 they 
were meek, humble, compaſſionate, good, 
full of all focial vertues, and capable of the 
moſt pure and perfe& friendſhip ; they had 


added ro theſe perfections the brighteſt 


wit, fuch as would have done honour to 
the Auguſtan age, which was the age of 
politeneſs. 

How pure were their manners ! how 
great their piety 2 Patru was a Roman Ca- 
tholick, and D' Ablancourt turn'd Calvi- 
niſt, in which religion he was born; but 
he was educated in the ſame religion with 
his friend, and had no motive to turn him 
from it but conſcience, which made him 
refuſe very conſiderable places that he would 
have enjoyed if he had continued Roman 
Catholick. Sx: His 
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# His zeal for the truth was (o great, that 
for three whole years he buried himſelf in 
the ſearch of it; night and day he was 
endeavouring to enlighten his mind, and 
ſtudying what he ought to belicve : at laſt 
he thoroughly convinced himſelf he was 
in the right. | 
How can we ſufficiently admire ſuch 
exceſſive zeal! how many Chriſtians are 
there who hardly know whether they are 
Chriſtians or not? who being ignorant of 
all the precepts of their religion, live as if 
they were of no religion at all ; they con- 
tinue in that they were born without know- 
ing why; like thoſe travellers to whom 
all climates are alike, who fix their abode 
in whatever place a ſtorm or chance drives 


R% 5 
The difference of theſe gentlemensre 
ligion cauſed no breach of friendſhip; 
the piety of each was exemplary, and ap- 
peared in all their words and actions; their 


converſation was wiſe, delightful, and po- 
lite, often mixed with an agrecable mirth, 


and now and then with a little raillery, 
which never gave offence, but pleaſure, 
even to thoſe who were the ſubject of it: 
in fine, their converſation was always ſo 
| in- 


— 
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inſtructive and agreeable , that all their 
friends were both improved and greatly de- 
lighted by ir, which ſeldom happens at the 
ſame time. 

To ſhew the world more fully what ſort 
of men theſe were, I will relate a conver- 
ſation between them upon pleafures, which 
happened a little before D' Ablancourt's 
death. Patru was deſired to go and hear an 


eulogy on a ſaint, which was to be in a re- 


ligious houſe in Paris, by a very eminent 


preacher. 
He (who was very ſenſible a ſi ngle word 


ſometimes rouches the heart) perſuaded 


D' Ablancourt to go with him; being al- 
ways defirous his friend, whoſe ſalvation 
was fo dear to him, ſhould be of that he 
eſteemed the true religion. 

They went together to the ſermon, and 
were followed by a young gentleman of a 
bright genius, whom Patru was very fond 
of, and took a pleaſure in cultivating: we 
are obliged to his memory for the follow - 
ing dialogues, he being preſent during the 
whole converſation. | 

As ſoon as the ſermon was ended, theſe 
gentlemen went to walk in a pleaſant: gar- 


* that belonged to the houſe. Patru 
| "ny began 
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began to examine the eloquence of the 
preacher, and after ſome general reflections 
_ Which ſhew'd his piety and good taſte; I 
wonder, ſays he, that our age, which is ſo 
very nice in the choice of words, ſhould 
have ſo little delicacy in the choice of to- 
picks, and that true eloquence ſnould make 
ſo little progreſs among us: in ſermons we 
hear nothing natural, nothing that affects or 
touches the ſoul; our preachers inſtead of 
endeavouring, as it is their duty to con- 
vert their hearers, only ſtudy to pleaſe their 
ears with fine pompous words; you ob- 
ſerv d, that while our preacher was in the 
greateſt extaſy, the people were in a per- 
fect calm, as little mov'd with his continual 
noiſe as thoſe that live near the ſea-coaſts 
are with the beating and daſhing of the 
waves. | 
It was a pretty contraſt, ſays D'Ablan- 
court, it diverted me exceedingly ; I could 
not help obſerving, chat while he made 
the roof of the church reſound with his 
voice, the hearts of his hearers ſeem'd frozen 
and motionleſs : I can't ſay I was wholly 
unmoved in this tumult, for when I heard 
the orator thunder and knock with his 
feet and hands, I was ſometimes frighted, 
and at others ſmiled. Bur 
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i ut what ſay you to St. Paul, the her- 
mit's raven, and St. Anthony's viſit to him? 
I own to you, ſays Patru, it both mov'd 
my compaſſion, and made me laugh ; for 
of what uſe was this ſtory to our ſaint's pa- 
negyrick? 7 | 

I ay nothing of that miraculous bird 
who uſed to carry half a loaf every day to 
Sr. Paul; and when St. Anthony was with 
him brought him a whole one; nor of the 
diſpute that laſted a whole day between 
theſe ſaints about this loaf, each being de- 
ſirous to beſtow it upon his friend; perhaps 
it might be true. 

But what pleaſes me moſt is the com- 
pliments our preacher put into their mouths 
upon this occaſion; Don't you think they 
were very fineand well turn d? Theſe faints 
without doubt, ſays D Ablancourt, were 
well vers d in the politeſt manners of the 
age they lived in. I have made this moral re- 
flection from it, that complaiſance is to be 
met with in deſerts as well as in the courts 
of princes. 

But really this civility is a little too cere- 
monious, eſpecially when one is very hun- 
gry; and the ſaints muſt be thoroughly 
uſed to mortification to bear theſe rhings ſo 

_ B 4 patiently : 
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patiently: But our preacher delivered chis 
dialogue with the ſame tone and in tlie 
ſame manner as the reſt of his ſermon. 
Good God! ſays Patru, ought we thus 
to abuſe ſo holy a myſtery? Is it not a pro- 
fanation of the divine word, to mix ſuch 
ridiculous ſtories with it? Did St. Auſtin, 
St. Ambroſe, or St. Chryſoſtom talk in this 
manner ? They had no other view but the 2! 
falvation of ſouls, they looked upon the Þ} 
ſtudy of eloquence as a purſuit unworthy 
their great aim; yet their diſcourſe ſhone 
with unſtudied eloquence; they were not 
animated with a borrowed heat, but en- 
lighrned by the pure flames of charity. 
If our preachers would only deſire the 
good of their neighbours, and the ſalvati- 
on of their ſouls, if they had the piety of 
theſe ſaints, they perhaps might nearly re- 
ſemble them ; for good. preachers muſt be 
form'd in the ſchools of piety by the Holy 
Spirit, and not in the ſchools of rhetorick. 
Ho can moſt of them have the aſſu- 
rance to preach to others what they never 
practiſe themſelves, or hope to fill the 
SS of Chriſtians with the Divine Spi- 
rit, when their own is void 'of it? Bur I 
wonder when they ſpend ſo much time Jn 
| the 
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the ſtudy of eloquence they ſhould know 
ſo little of it; for rhe diſcourſe:ſhould be 
plain, full of good ſenſe, and ſolid reaſon- 
ing; it ſhould ſhine,with a native beauty, 
and fill the hearers with ſuch tender lively 
impulſes as warm the heart and move the 
very ſoul; the violent geſtures ſhould not 
animate the diſcoutſe, but the warmth of 
the diſcourſe ſhould animate the action. 
Our preachers are unlike this ; they put 
themſelves in paſſions that reſemble mad- 
nels, as if hearts were to be melted by noiſe; 
one would imagine all that was requi- 
ſite for a fine preacher was to have good 
lungs ; for they think they have done won- 
ders, when they come out of the pulpit. 
in a violent (wear. = rh 
IJ agree with you, ſays D' Ablanconrt, 
in all you've ſaid ; but this was not what 
gave me the greateſt diſguſt to the preacher. 
we have been hearing; I was, moſt ſurpriz- 


cd ar his furious declamation - againſt all 


| pleaſures without the leaſt exception; what- 
ever uſe we make of them, we muſt- be 
damn'd by his rule if we uſe them at all. 
I am concern d for 2 
neſt friends, who have a great deal of ver- 
tue and goodneſs, and yet make no nde 
| 0 


*. 4 
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of enjoying the innocent pleaſures of life; 


and muſt they be damned for this? Is ir 
impoſſible to ſhew them any favour ? 


ay, I tremble for myſelf too; I had a 


preſent to-day of a couple of fine melons 
and ſome ſtrawberries : now if all pleaſure 
be a crime (as our preacher told us) Iam 
not much obliged to the perſon that ſent 
them me; for if I am a good man they 
can be of no uſe ro me; and he muſt think 
me very wicked, if he beliey'd I ſhould tak 
a pleaſure in cating them. 
And yet it would be pity to have ſtraw- 
berries and melons condemned; for all other 
fruit would fall under the like ſentence, 


and delicacies and paſtry muſt be avoided 


like poiſon; nay, I don't know whether 
mutton mult not be excluded; for theſe de- 
vout gentlemen will certainly in time bring 
us to live upon roots. 
Come, ſays Patru ſmiling, you ſeem in- 
clined to carry this doctrine a great way; 
yet notwithſtanding what you fay, the 
preacher was in the right, and pleaſure is 
a mortal poiſon. — 
Sc, ſays D Ablancourt, what are you 
going to declare war too againſt all the 


Pleaſures of life > do you believe one can't 


enjoy 
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enjoy them with a good conſcience? Jever 
thought, that with all your gaiety you were 
a very religious honeſt man ; bur I never 
imagined an anchoret was hid under ſo 
ſmiling an outſide, or that you would damn 
all your friends for a trifle ; you will ex- 
tremely oblige me if you will give me your 


reaſons for theſe ſtrict morals ; it is very 


pleaſant walking, we have leiſure enough, 
and we can't chuſe a properer time and 


place; the fineneſs of the weather ſeems 


to invite us to pleaſures, if we dare enjoy 
them. 


I will very willingly, ſays Patru, give 


you my ſentiments upon this head in hopes 


to give you an averſion to pleaſures, if you 


have not one already, or ar leaſt ro confirm 


it in myſelf; for, in my opinion, they de- 
baſe the man and deſtroy the Chriſtian. 
Tis reaſon conſtitutes us men, and can 
you imagine thoſe who give themſelves up 
to pleaſures, and are hurried away by them, 
can poſſibly enjoy the free uſe of their rea- 
ſon? or that their thoughts can be con- 
formable to the purity and dignity of their 
nature? do you believe we are capable of 
Judging right, when we are given up to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, or when pleaſures have wholly 


ſeiz d the mind? A 
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A man who is enflamed by deſires, who 
eagerly*purſues the delights of ſenſe, the 
more he enjoys theſe pleaſures, the more 
he ſtill deſires to enjoy them: Is ſuch a 
man capable of thinking according to the 
dignity of his nature? No, it is impoſlible ; 


ne has loſt his ſenſes, he is no longer maſ- 


ter of himſelf; and when the ſoul is thus 
tranſported out of her proper ſeat, ſhe 
can't eaſily return to the uſe of her reaſon; 
ſhe is fo incumber d with fleſh, ſhe can 
hardly breathe under ſo heavy a burden. 
Our reaſon and our paſſions are two ene- 
mies, who ſtrive hard which ſhall be the 
conqueror ; and if once our paſſions get 
the upper-hand, they flatter us ſo exceed- 
ingly, that reaſon is obliged to yield; for 
which ever has the command, the other of 
courſe obeys: there is no medium; for as 
pleaſure conſiſts in gratifying the ſenſes, it 
is impoſſible reaſon ſhould keep her ground; 
when once we give way to pleaſures, ſhe 
naturally falls. | 
Now you know we are born for the ex- 
erciſe of virtue, and heaven is to be our 
reward; and ſurely nothing can more diſ- 
qualify us for either than voluptuouſneſs; 


for what virtue will join with her? pru- 


2 8 dence, 
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Z dence, which is the pureſt work of rea- 


ſon, will never dwell where reaſon itſelf is 
ſwallowed up in pleaſures. 

Can a man who is continually employ'd 
in ſearch of pleaſure enjoy freedom enough 
of mind to conſider the furure, to guide 
the preſent right, or to reflect on the con- 
ſequences of things? Can he hear the voice 
of wiſdom amidſt the cries of debauchery? 


In a word, how can he diſtinguiſh between 


good and evil, who muſt neceſſarily have 
no other notion wherein either conſiſts, 
but in the enjoyment or privation of plea- 
ſures> 5 1 
| You muſt confeſs that the voluptuous 
cannot be poſſeſſed of temperance, that is 
the firſt virtue they deſtroy; for the duty 
and end of temperance is to moderate and 
calm our paſſions; and the end of volup- 
tuouſneſs is to nouriſh and raiſe them; they 
are like oil in a fire, whoſe flames would 
o out of courſe, if there were not freſh. 
ſupplies to feed them. 2 
Pleaſures will agree no better with for- 
titude, which conſiſts in courage in dan- 


gers, and a conſtancy of mind in all miſ- 


fortunes; for in the firſt place I can never 
believe that the voluptuous would make 
— 4 
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good ſoldiers or great commanders ; I find 
no examples of it in hiſtory. 5 

But ſuppoſe, as ſome will imagine, that 
theſe ſort of people may have courage, it 
can only be a blind valour, proceeding ra- 
ther from raſhneſs than true courage; for 
you may obſerve that theſe heroes are ne- 
ver brave faſting ; they draw all their va- 
lour from pots and glaſſes, and the way to 
increaſe it is a great feaſt; there rhey 
ſtrengthen themſelves, and their courage 
proceeds from a brutal ignorance, not a 
true ſenſe of deſpiſing danger; they are all 
warmth and fire, and have none of that 
ſerenity of mind which always accompanies 
true courage and intrepidity. 

So that we may cafily perceive the bra- 
very theſe people ſometimes ſhew, proeeeds 
either from oſtentation or 1 of li- 

uor, and that they are generally the great - 
8 in the * for eue u- 
tude teaches us to overcome misfortunes, 
to endure grief patiently, to conquer a falſe 
ſhame, and courageouſly to bear all wron 
and afflictions, and (which is perhaps rhe 
greateſt difficulty of all) to enjoy a great 
fortune with moderation ; and certainly 
the brave debauchees have none of theſe 

EY | great 


— 
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great qualities; a ſlight wound will throw 
them into the greateſt conſternation, the 
leaſt accident terriſies them, they are wild 
and looſe in their ambition, and an angry 
word from a prince, which they have 
eſteem'd a forerunner of diſgrace, has coſt 
many their healths, and ſome of the great- 
eſt heroes in the ſchool of voluptuouſneſs 
their lives: and this is not to be wonder'd 
at; for delights ſoften and diſarm the mind 
fo much, that it is incapable of any great 
or worthy action; ſo that if it is poſſible 
co find true valour with pleaſure, (which I 
think it is not) I am ſure it is impoſſible to 
find magnanimity with ir, which is the 
greateſt product, and higheſt mark of for- 
titude: juſtice has not a more mortal ene- 
my than voluptuouſneſs; for the attachment 
to pleaſure proceeds from an immoderate 
love of one's ſelf, which is the ſource of 
all injuſtice ; for how can they who arc 
over- fond of themſelves ſtudy the advan- 
cages of others 2 how can they who would 
have every thing that is agreeable and de- 
lightful render every one their due? a man 
that is thus ſoftned by pleaſures will never 
expoſe himſelf ro labour, pain, and grief, if 
juſtice requires it: Can one that is plunged 

| in 
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in debauchery, who leads a life ſo contra- 
ry to the intent of nature, can he treat 
others like men who makes himſelf a beaſt? 
What ſhall I ſay of the other virtues ? 
namely, modeſty, friendſhip, ſweetneſs, and 
complaiſance, innate goodneſs, generoſity, 
humanity, which are. the ſofteſt, ſweeteſt 
bands of civil ſociety? Can they dwell 
with pleaſure which is the ſource of inſo- 
lence, boldneſs, reſentment, rage, hardneſs 
of heart, brutality, and an indifference for 
every one but ourſelves? for generally thoſe 
who can refuſe themſelyes nothing can re- 
fuſe every thing to others. 78: {57108 
- Compaſſion for the unfortunate is ge- 

nerally unknown to thoſe who live in the 
midſt of * pleaſures ; they, either through 
diſguſt or inhumanity, turn their faces from 
all melancholy objects; they who meaſure 
all their happineſs by groſs bodily pleaſures, 
can have no notion of thoſe of the mind; 
they can never believe happineſs can con- 

ſiſt in ſubduing our paſſions, or doing good 
to others; compaſſion is a virtue ſeldom 
learn d in good fortune; for theſe niceties 
and delicacies of life as they ſoften and ef- 
feminate the mind, they likewiſe harden 
the heart, and render it entirely void of 
pity or compaſſion. Now 
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Now I beg you will tell me what re: 
mains there are of a man in one who is 
poſſeſſed of no virtue, and has loſt the uſe 
of his right reafon, and all the brighteſt 
ornaments of his foul: Do you think thoſe 
men who would not be approv d of by the 
wiſe heathens can ever make good Chriſti- 
ans, when it is virtue alone that makes us 
truly ſuch? for I am perſuaded the moſt ca- 
fy way of acquiring Chriſtian virtues is to 
begin with moral ones; as painters always 
dawb the canvals firſt with ſome coarſe co- 
lour, before they uſe. their azure and gild- 
ing, and other fine colours with which 
they finiſh their pictures; ſo we can hard- 
ly at once attain to the perfection of Chriſ- 
tianity, but we ought to diſpoſe ourſelves 
to it by moral virtues: for as we can't 
be thoroughly good without being Chriſti- 
ans, neither can we be perfect Chriſtians 
without firſt gaining the virtues of mora- 
ty; for as labourers don't ſow their ſeed 
rill they have firſt prepared the ground to 
receive it, ſo we ought to cultivate and pu- 
rify our ſouls by juſtice, wiſdom, magnani- 
mity, and moderation, in order to prepare 
it to receive the ſeed of Chriſtian virtues, 
which can never bring forth any thing in 
_ + 


—  ———— 
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a heart parchcd with violent paſſions, and 
polluted with voluptuous pleaſures. 


brought me to what I defign'd ro conclude 


with, namely, that pleaſures not only de- 


bafe the man, but deſtroy the Chriſtian. 
This concluſion may naturally be drawn 
from what I have faid, and does not ſtand 


in need of any great proof to make you 


ſenſible of it: but this is ſo important a 
point, that I am reſolved to extend and ex- 
plain it much more, and in order to ir muſt 
enter into particulars. 


Lon know very well that a Chriſtians 
buſinels is to unite himſelf to God, and rhat 


he hopes at laſt to dwell continually with 
him: all our actions, words, and thoughts 
mould tend to this great end, and as they 
approach it, or are contrary to it, they are 
innocent or criminal; If we had preſerved 
our natural innocence and purity, we ſhould 
without any pains have been conducted in 


the right road: but being entirely corrupt- 


ed by ſin, we were thereby either ſo blind- 
ed as not to know the ways of righteouſ- 
= on ſo wicked as to walk. contrary to 


But 


What I laſt mention'd has inſenſiblß 


1 


_— 3} 


1 Fe 


» 3 
\ 
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But religion is come to our affiſtattce, 
and has diſpelłd our clouds and darkneſß; 
ic has taught us the art of Fugs our c- 
tions to their true end: and adding exati· 
ple to precept, it has given us the life of 
Jeſus Chriſt, as a perfect pattern for us to 
imitate. 
The Scripture cchains this religion; 
there we may learn what we are to do; 


and what to avoid ; and I believe you will 


not meet with any paſſage that encourages 
ſenſuality; but on the contraty the ſerip- 
tures talk of raking up the croß, uſing au- 
ſterities, mortifying our paſſions, breaking 
off all commerce with rhe fleſh; arid of la- 
bours, fighing, and ſortowing, and all chat 
our preacher told you of, This is giving a 
terrible blow to pleaſures; for it ſeems to 
me that we muſt either renoutice them or 
the . . that forbids them. 
But I will go yet farther, arid ſay, that 
if the law had not expreſly forbid plea- 
ſures, yer that we oughr by the ſpirit ro 
reject chem; if what T have f#id-is true, chat 
our actions are int nnocent, or otherwiſe, as 
they are conducive to our laſt great end. 
Pray examine pleaſures in their moſt fa- 
yourable light; you ean find nothing in 
C 2 them 


moe; hows 


them conducive to this end, bur all de- 


ſtructive to it: Can you believe that plea- 
ſutes, which deform our ſenſes, can con- 
tribute in the leaſt degree to our celeſtial 
happineſs? Senſuality turns and fixes our 


thoughts and deſires yon ourſelves, nay 


upon the vileſt part of ourſelves : What 
part tlien can God Almighty expect of ſuch 
thoughts ? | 

In fine, ſince all our aftions muſt rend 
to ſome end, we ought to deſign them for 
our eternal happineſs, and take care they 
are always ſuch as may conduce to it, for. 
tis the motive of action that determine 
the merit of it: and it would be both im- 
pious and abſurd to ſay we ever had hea- 
ven in view in a debauch : Whoever per- 


ſuaded himſelf that drunkenneſs would be 


of uſe towards his ſalvation 2 On the other 


ſide, as heaven is our laſt end, can you. 
ine that carthly pleaſures can have the 
leaſt conformity to the joys of heaven, or 
can ever condu us thither, when they 
fix our hearts ſo violently on chings below, 
that we have no ſight nor reliſh for any 
thing but whar is groſs and periſhable. 
- The ſoul can never return into the bo- 
ſom of God without being as ory as ſhe 
came. 
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5 

4 came from him; How then can pleaſures, 
1- which defile the body, make us capable of 
al that happineſs? Can we imagine thoſe 
IT actions that take off our thoughts from 
* God can ever carry us to him 

To You ſee how ill pleaſures in general agree 
h with Chriſtianity; but perhaps there may 


de here and there one that may be more 
d 3 conformable to its rules; I wiſh there may 
rt 3 for your ſake; for I would not make my 
y friends deſpair, I would very willingly have 
r. Þ# them go mertilyto heaven: therefore I will 
s Pomit a thouſand things that I could add up- 
on this occaſion. £19119 Pte 

- = Upon my word, fays D'Ablancourt, 


- ZE thatcriumphaat air becomes ſo rigid an an- 


> 3X choret mighty well; however, we need 
© F not preſs you mightily. to put on the crown 
1 for this great victory you have gain'd in 
> = fighting without an adverſary; but here's 
5 one ready for you, I deſign to anſwer all 
N your arguments, and to take down a little 
of that arrogant humour: but however, 
don't ſpare me 1 beſeech you, for I deſire 
do conquer by force, and ſhould not think 
I gain'd glory enough if you yielded; for, 
ſays he ſmiling, you ſhall not be the only 
Pragadochio. ace | 
I . C 3 Go 
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So on then, and when you rail at plea- 
{ures don'r forego that of crying our, Vic- 
Feria, for having fought without an ad- 
verſary. Come then, ſays Parry, you ſhall 
be obliged,” and I will forget nothing that 
ey make-your conquelt as glorious as you 
gleſire it. Let us then enter into a detail 
A pleaſures, and ſeg which of them will 
agres wih our religion. Love is the firſt 
and greateſt; there are ſame. people who 
helirve it che only true pleaſure: yet not- 
Withſtanding this, it is the plague af hu- 
man life, and the ſoul has not a more dan- 
gerous enemy. I will not talk of all the 
ih chings that are in commerces of gal- 
antry, the tranſports of joy, the exceſſive 
griefs, the puniſhments, the peace and war, 
the jealous ſuſpicions, ruptures, quarrels, 
and agreements, and all the train of ama- 
tous follies that divert people of wit, and 
move the compaſſion of the good. 
Hut dont you think it a piece of impie- 
xy te degrade the Divinity, as they con- 
tinnally do, to exalt ſome Iris, and t 
make a goddeſs of one who ps 1 


5 
not a pretty woman, It is wonderful that 
our mouths, which were made only to praiſe 
God, ſhould be profaned by ſuch imperti- 
nent and idolatrous compliments: ray 
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Pray conſider the repeated oaths and 


lies, the curious care in dreſs, the ſoftneſs, 


loſs of time, the ſuperfluous expences. and 
the vanity that is attached to gtandeur and 


# fine clothes, and love's whole equipage, all 


inſtruments of pride and luxury; and try 
i you can reconcile all chis wich the parity 


that Chriſtianity requires. 
But men go yet farther, and won't ſtop 


at theſe fooleries, eſpecially in our days, 


when they glory in theſe conqueſts : I be- 
lieve the world never was ſo bad in this 
particular; they make adultery a diverſion, 
and it paſſes in all places unpuniſhed ; all 
other crimes are puniſhed, hone eſcape but 
thoſe that are a violation of the divine 
laws : people ſuffer ſeverely for the ſmalleſt 
theft, becauſe this touches men's intereſt; 
adultery only affects their honour, and is a 
breach of God's comman e. 

I have often ſeriouſly wiſh'd, that thoſe 
princes who take Auguſtus for a pattern to 
copy after, would imitare him in the pu- 


nifhment of adultery, and do that for the 
honour of God which that emperor did 


for the love of virtue: if they would do 


thus, their happineſs would (os far exceed 


his, chat their glory, and the peace and fe- 
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licity of their reign, would be the leaſt of 
their reward. 

However, God has in 3 meaſure te- 
venged himſelf by the diſtemper he has 
brought upon us, that was unknown to 
our forefathers, and never was among the 
heathens; it is a melancholy diſtinction, 
but it is very juſt, that if Chriſtians, who 
* ſo enlightned by the Goſpel, and have 
ſo pure a religion, are more wicked than 1 
thoſe idolaters, they ſhould be more le- 
verely puniſhed for it; and that God Al- 
mighty ſhould give us leave to gueſs at the 
puniſhment of our ſouls, by what the bo. 
dy ſuffers for ſo great a crime. Be it as it 
wil, love is ſo dangerous a pleaſure, that 
the leaſt degree of it is a ſin; it glides fo 
imperceptibly into the heart, that one often 
Is not at firſt ſenſible of it: this is the way 
it generally enters into innocent hearts; and 
in my opinion the moſt dangerous ſenti- 
ments tender and virtuous ſouls can feel, 
are thoſe which are ſo nigcly diſguiſed, 
that they don't at firſt percieve them ; and 
we are neyer neater the precipice than 
when we have ſcen an/amiable:perſon, and 
think we are not in loye, but often reflect 
on her beauties, without imagining we axe 


| h in in the ſnare, Hh Cupi 
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Cupid is an arrant cheat, and a great 
bypocrice ; he often diſguiſes himſelf un- 
der the moſt facred name of friendſhip, but 
we ought carefully to avoid being ſo catch- 
ed; for if we don't, we ſhall too ſoon diſ- 
cover the deceit, and find that what we 
only thought a generous friendſhip is the 
moſt tormenting of all paſſions (love.) The 
way to avoid this danger, is, not to give 
it the leaſt entrance under any diſguile ; 
for one can hardly long think a young per- 
ſon of a different ſex agreeable, without 
being wounded by the little god. 

Perhaps you think I go too far; but in- 
deed I don't go . nature: beauty is 
not to be trifled with, a look, an action, 
a word often proves our ruin; the ſight of 
a lovely perſon is dangerous, and there is 
no ſafety but in flight. Oh liſten not to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never ſo 
wiſely! Two fine eyes are the moſt beau- 
tiful works of nature, the moſt pleaſing 
ſight to mankind, hut the moſt dangerous 
to Chriſtians ; the deadlieſt poiſon comes 
from the ſweeteſt lips, it charms and de- 
ſtroys at once; and a ſmile that embelliſhes 
a beauteous face often makes ſuch impreſ- 
ſtons on the heart, as are never to be ef- 
3 © faced: 
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faced: And how many, who have eſcaped 
theſe ſnares, have been caught by flattery? 
I mcan of the fair ſex, for I (peak of both. 
How many, from believing themſelves be- 
lov'd, have thought themſelves obliged in 
honour to make ſome returns; and where 
all charms of dreſs and perſon have eſcaped 
their obſervation, the pleaſure of being ad- 
mir d has quite undone them. But I am 
afraid 1 amuſe myſelf too long upon this 
topick; ſo true it is, that when we but 
talk of love, there is ſomething ſo ſweet in 
it, we are never our own maſters, tho at 
the ſame time we condemn it. Therefore, 
deat fir, let us avoid theſe dangetous de- 
lightful objects, ſince it is much eaſier to 
condernn the paſſion than to eſcape it. 

I long to hear what you can fay to juſti- 
fy this pleaſure ; Iam ſure I have been afraid 


of making myfelf guilty, by explaining the 


dangers of it; my modeſty oppos d my in- 
teteſt, and I rather choſe to loſe ſome ad- 


vantages, than to put myſelf to th «Haſh. . © 


Perhaps you will be for anſwering what 
have not ſaid; but without that I believe 


vou will have great occaſion to invoke the 


Alfitance of Venus and the Grutes, to go 
on a little farther, One great folly of love 


bs IRE” 
7” 
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ds, that it never comes alone, but is always 
1 accompanied by other dangerous pleaſures; 
luxury always attends it; for you know 
the old proverb, that love is coſd without 
Ceres and Bacchus. Now luxury, which is 
ſo neceſſary to love, is in irſelf a great 
if vice. Hy a 
All your chetorick can't juſtify. the lols . 
of time and the care that is generally ta- 
ken in ſtudy ing what will laſs; all di- 
verſions are procur d,. every thing that can 
gratify the ſenſes. How dangerous then 
muſt this pleaſure be, that brings in all 
others? Lovers prevent hunger; nay, there 
are people in the world that don't know 
whar it is; they make an art of exciting 
the appetite, even to glutrony, by exqui- 
- IF fitemears; air, earth, and fea are ranſacked 
| MF for chem, and people's wits are ſet to work 
: in inventing ſauces and ſtudying new ways 
of dreſſing meats: How much better would 
all rhis time and money be {pens in actions 
of religion and charity? a 
| ng eee of theſe exceſſes: when 
e wha are derived from heroes, and 
3 themfelves demi · gods, fhall give their 
great names to ragous and li and eat 


— drink, not to (arisfy hunger or thirſt, 
; | but 


"TM 


' bauches? or do you believe that a ſoul 


help calling chis a ſort of parricide, and 
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but gluttony and drunkenneſs > Do you 1 
approve of this? Do you think it poſſible 
to be a good Chriſtian amidſt ſuch de- 


clog'd and loaded with meat and drink is 


fit for the kingdom of heaven? or that a 


man of this ſtamp walks in the direct 
road to Paradiſe? Can you poſlibly in cold 
blood aſſert ſuch a paradox ? 1 
Can a man, whoſe mind is bent upon 
ſenſual / pleaſures, whoſe ſpirits are dull d 

or diſcompoſed by the es of wine, 
think much of the duties of religion, or 7 
merit the rewards religion promiſes us? 

Add to all this, how many families are 
ruined by theſe exceſſes, which is a greater 
ſin than people generally imagine; for Aa 
father is in duty bound to improve and take 
care of his eſtate for the good of his ſon; 
for his eſtate is not properly his own ; he 
ought to look upon himſelf as ſteward, 
and think that he muſt give an account 
to his children for all the waſte and rob- *' 
beries he has committed upon it: I cant 


believe there is nothing more diſpleaſing 
to God Almighty. But to return to luxu- 
fy; have often been amaz d to obſerve, 

4 that 


k * ok * 
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chat not only people of faſhion, but me- 
ou chanicks, will not ſhow their heads if they 
ble can't afford to keep a great table. Fruga- 
de. lity, that was fo laudable in our forefather's 
ol days, now ceaſes to be a virtue; and to ſay 
the truth, we can never think gluttony a 
"2 vice, while we eſteem ourſelves in honour 
ect FX obliged to ſatisfy it. If we conſulted the 
true maxims and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, how 
far ſhould we be from bluſhing at this in- 
capacity: rather how much ſhould we glo- 
ry in it? we ſhould then learn that a little 
2X ought to ſatisfy a Chriſtian, and that the 
plaineſt and pureſt meats are moſt proper 
to maintain virtue, health, and ſtrength ; 
I fay virtue, becauſe nothing is more de- 
ſtructive to it than gluttony; for to cat 
or drink to excels is the ſource of all cor- 
ruption; and whatever one takes more 
than is requiſite for the ſupport of health, 
is given for the nouriſhment of vices and 
paſſions. 


XZ lr is impoſſible therefore to be a good 
Chriſtian without confining ourſelves to 
the plain food nature deſigned for us, and 

which we may every where meet with; 
but we muſt obſerve ſome rules even in 
this; for it is often requiſite to deny the 
/// ˙· | 


* 
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demands of hunger; for abſtinence, which 
among the ſages of antiquiry was only 
thought a piece of decotum, is now be- 
come a Chriſtian virtue. 

They that break horſes not bi uſe 
ſtrength and skill, but work em hard, and 
ſtint 'em in their diet, in order to tortify 
them, and take down their heat; and we 
ought to overcome our paffions, reſtrain 
our fcnfes, and fubdue our bodies by bun. 


fe can't be too hs, our reaſon 
ought always to keep ouard; ſhe is often 
injur d, if faſting does nor aid her: for out 
paſſions are like thoſe wild beaſts rhar are 
tamed with a great deal of care and trou- 
ble; but if they are not continually kept 
in fubjeRion, t ey return to their former 
tayageneſs, and often devour thoſe who 
| tale care of chem. 

In fine, deliciots food, that is, 

_ diſhes, were not deſign d for Chilling; i 
. the wiſe hearhens ate only to ſupport life; 
bur Chriſtians oug bt only to eat enough ro 
_ keep them from d 5 
o that you can never verfliade me nor 

| youre to allow, that thoſe whoſe happi- 
nels conbifts in cating and n « 
| 4 5 
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who by degrees deſtroy their lives by luxu 
ry, are in the right way to ſalvation, un- 
leſs you can imagine that one may gain 
heaven by loſing one's reaſon, You may 
judge as you pleaſe ; but for my part, it 
makes me. melancholy to ſee Chxiſtians, 
who: were created for ſo noble and divine 
an end, take ſuch delight in the pleaſures 
of taſte, and give themſelves up to it, as if 
they were born for no other end, but to 
eat and digeſt, _ T3 14% lt 

Indeed their intervals they fill up with 
gaming, that is taglay, with another plea- 
on which is a compound of all paſſions 
and vices, or at leaſt by gaming they may 
be drawn into all; treachery, anger, cheat 
ing, quarrelling, (wearing, hatred, and li- 
bertiniſm, generally reign at gaming-tables ; 
and people are often drawn into all other 
ſins by it: and the beſt that can be ſaid 
of it, is, that it is a loſs, of time, which, 
conſidering the ſhortneſs of out duration, 
ought to be much better employ d. I am 
ſurprized to {ee that gaming, which ſeems 
the greateſt deſtroyer of union and friend 

hip, ſhould now appear the only band of 
it; for it is that alone brings people toge- 
ther, and every day thexe are appointmenes 


made, 
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made, at which all endeavour to cheat and 
ruin one another.. 

This is one of the miracles of avarice 
that reigns at preſent; and what makes it 
yu more wonderful, is, that this is the 
t induſtrious paſſion in the world, and 
yet is ſo miſerably blinded, as not to know 
that people never enrich themſelves by 
play, 2 not to improve and make a right 
uſe of the daily melancholy examples be- 
fore their eyes of thoſe that have been ut- 
terly undone by ir. 

Lou are very ſcnſille this is directly 
contrary to Chriſtianity, and very prejudi- 
cial to civil ſociety. How many noble 
eſtates have been loſt by dice? Gaming is; 
in my opinion, of as pernicious a conſe- 

uence as duels ;. the one deſtroys the life, 
che other the ſubſtance. 

Tho I deſign d only to be a hearer, ſays 
Patris pupil, yer I can t forbear obſerving 

r compariſon is very juſt; I am perſua- 
ded, if the king would aboliſh gaming, he 
would gain' no leſs honour by it than he 
has already done by prohibiting duels. 
| In reſpe& to converſation, ſays Patru, 

I believe 1 do gaming too much honour to 


an it among pleaſures; far converſation 
was 
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was formerly thought one of the greateſt 
charms of ſociety, and uſed to be full of 
politeneſs, wit, and pleaſure; but in this 
age thoſe delights are paſt, for gaming has 
baniſhed all that's bright, agreable, and in- 
nocent, and a few game - phraſes are ſub · 
ſtiured i in their ſtead: I ſpeak of the moſt 
innocent converſations, for very often one 
hears nothing but ce bing, and 
N ang 
How is it peibie se preforice purity and 
| innocence in the midſt of ſuch cortupri- 
on? How can we be enough .upon our 
guard, when we have ſuch examples al- 
ways before us? which my; of vir- 
YI goodneſs. 21 21 Big aid HHN 
Silence is the FOO den and beſt 
| Mikes ra a Chriſtian, who: ought not to 
talk much, but to ſorrow for his ſins. Man 
has no enemies more dangerous than man- 
kind, and he muſt always berarm'd with 
the greareſt courage; humility, and pa- 
lence,” to endure the daily 7/ ory and 
contumelies he will meet with, which are 
apt to fill an unguarded mind wir haugk⸗ 
tineſs and ill nature, and a love for none 
but himſelf. If he is ſo great to be flat⸗ 
ter ab. the contagion - not lels dangeroue: EI 
* he 
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he may then in converſation ſometimes 
meet with wit and politeneſs, but hardly 
ever with wiſdom and picty : When we 
converſe with others, we draw in a ſort of 
peſtilential air, which is apt to c 
1 minds the moſt conſtant and beſt pre. 
ar 
| 1 8 3 adn are the wok alas | 

ful intercourſes and the ſweeteſt commerces 
a Chriſtian can have: What pleaſure does 
4 refined foul enjoy in converſing with its 
God? in praying to him, and praiſing him 
continually: but he is to be found in ſe- 
cret, and not in the midſt of common ſo- 
ciery, which is generally ſo wicked, to 
exclude piety, and it is now ſeldom to be 
found. but in deſerts, where. St. Paul and 
St. Anthony, and other good Chriſtians, 
have carried it; and to give a true deſcrip - 
tion of her abode, ſhe wanders among 
rocks and foreſts, which thoſe illuſtrious 
3 ſanctified by their preſence. 

What ſhall Lay of tennis, billiards, hunt · 
ing. dancing, and public walks 2 for man- 
kind have been very ingenious in finding 
out ways to deſtroy their ſouls, by 1 80 | 
_y their gs cheir eſtates. | 
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and agrecable paſſions are repreſented on 
"We xn | E D 2 | 
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How dangerous is even reading? With- 
aut care in the choice of our books, thoſe 
who read only out of curioſity, and not for 
edification, to what dangers are they ex- 
poſed 2 How inexcuſable are thoſe who. 
ſpend their time in reading romances and 
other dangerous books? What a ſhameful 
idleneſs is this 2 and What other books do 
we generally ſee in people's hands, but 
ſueh as ſoften the mind by love, or give a 
lively deſcription of vice, or ſometimes 
with falſe colours nicely diſguiſe it with the 


name of virtue? I give you leave to deſend 


theſe books, provided you bluſh at the 
ſame time, and fo yield to nature hat per- 
haps; for argument fake, you will deny to 
virtue and religion. Theſe books and plays 
have been the greateſt enemies I believe re- 
ligion ever had in the world; for what 
man is ſo wiſe and ſpiritualized as not to be 
moy'd at a play? and ought we to be ſo 
at any repreſentations of vice and pro- 
phaneneſs ? Perhaps you'll ſay, that vixtue 
is generally at laſt rewarded, and vice pu · 
niſhed, and rurn'd into ridicule. But do we 
puniſh ourſelyes when it has once enter d 
into the heart? all the tender, delightful, 


the 
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the ſtage in ſo lively and bewitching a 
manner, that nothing can be more dange- 
rous; for when the mind is ſo ſweetly ſe- 
duced by the deſcription of ſuch charming 
pleaſures, -it has not ſtrength enough ro 
guard the heart, which is ſo delighted 
with theſe ſweet emotions. 1156 
Now I cannot believe any thing to be 
innocent, which not only raiſes our paſ- 
fions, but teaches us by the moſt engaging 
words and actions the art of gratifying 


them; and theſe inſtructions are generally 


given by perſons that might move our paſ- 
Tons rich ſpeaking ; Gor the 2 of 
the playets, their ornaments, and the mag- 
nificence of their dreſs, the gracefulneſs of 
their action, the decorations of the theatre, 
the beauty and variety of the ſcenes, the 
lights, the tears the actors ſhed; all theſe 
things ate ſo apt to enflame us, that we 
muſt be harder and more inſenſible than 


braſs or marble not to be moved by them. 


If there is muſick added to all this, I do 
not know what can ſave us; for muſick 


alone has the power of making dreadful 


impreſſions upon our hearts, eſpecially at 
a time when they are ſoſten'd by other 
arts, when there is nothing noble or great 
Fe 9 
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in it, but that the tunes are almoſt as melt- 
ing and laſcivious as the words they are 
made for. Venus and Bacchus, the Loves 
and Graces, are generally the ſubjects of 
theſe. entertainments, and their ſongs-are 
as amorous and infamous as poſlible: all 


they aim at is to give a lively and agree- 


able deſcription of pleaſures, and to repre- 
ſent life as a puniſhment without them, or 
rather as a continual death, and that theſe 
are not only the greateſt, but rhe only 
Gods. Now pray are not theſe very tine 
morals for Chriſtians co-learn 2. © 

Nay, this ſoft fine muſick is come into 
our churches, and the Plalms of David, 
and the moſt divine anthems, are ſet to 
Opera tunes. | u „ art 
. If we ſung to pleaſe God, and not men, 
we ſhould take care to have our muſick 
ſolemn, awful, and majeſtick, fit for the 
honour of God, and to fill our hearts with 
zcal, piety, and religious tranſports ; ſuch 


formerly' was that muſick whoſe celeſtial 
harmony raviſhed and tranſported the pro- 
phets, and made them utter oracles for 


out ſalvation. Patru here continued ſi- 


lent a ſhort time, then looking upon D- 
Ablancourt, what admirable things, ſays he, 


i D 34 pleaſures 
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pleaſures are > ſome of chem hazard our 
falvation, and the moſt innocent make us 
forget our duty; for when we ſwimin 
0 pleaſures, the preſent objects fo tranſport 
dur minds, that we are incapable» of all 
other thoughts ; we enjoy ſuch earthly hap- 
Ii | pineſs, that we can hardly believe it can be 
exceeded; and we are often ſo blinded, as 
to imagine there will be no end of theſe 

tranſitory pleaſures, tho daily * 

fſſhevvs us the ſhortneſs of their duration. 

1 But pleaſures not only make us forget our 
4 duty to God, but likewiſe to our neigh- 
If Hour, as 1 have already hinted; for when 
11 a man is thus in full enjoyment of all 

| things, he never reflects what multitudes 
| there are that ſtand in need of the moſt 
1 LFLommon neceſſaries of life; he who knows 
not what hunger is, does not conceive to 
what it may reduce people of the greateſt 
merit; if he did, he would ſurely ſpare 
from his abundance, to relieve the neceſ- 
1 ſities of his fellow- creatures; he would 
1 ſometimes faſt by choice, to give meat to 
| | 2 hungry ſoul : and if he did thus, he 
1 Poyuld then be ſenſible What true and laſt- 
ning pleaſute virtue creates in the mind, and 
learn to deſpiſe what he before thought 
E te perfection of happindhs, They 
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They who give way to pleaſures don't 


know when to give over; and they are ſo 


very liberal ro themſelves, that they can 
ſeldom ſpare their neighbours any thing; 
ſo that you ſee pleaſures deſtroy our duty to 
God and to our neighbour, which are the 
two great commandments, on-which hang 
all the law and the prophets. 

After this, I have ſure no occafion to 


| | ſhow the injury pleaſures do in the world ; 


but if you look into hiſtory, you will there 


find the miſchiefs they have done; they 
have deſtroyed monarchies, and undone 
the greateſt men; and you will likewiſe 
find, that the moſt accompliſhed heroes 
have been form'd in the ſchool of abſti- 


nence and auſterity ; and the. moſt illuſ- 


trious perſons of all ages have had the great- 


eſt ſtrictneſs of manners, and contempt of 
what the world falſely ealls-plealure. 
The Aſhrians, who had the greateſt 


empire in the world, fell by the debauche- 

ry of their prince: The Perſians ruin was 
more owing to their vanity and luxury than 
to Alexander's bravery. 12 . 


But the Roman empire, whoſe founda- 
tion and power was more -owing to the 


5 virtue than arms of its citizens: | hat do 


D4 you 


oF 
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you think occaſion'd its fall > was it not 
becauſe they degenerated from the wiſdom 
and auſteriry of their anceſtors, and fell in- 
to all forts of pleaſures and debaucheries 2 
for empires cannot ſubſiſt but by the me- 
thods they were at firſt eſtabliſhed. $ 
Don't you think thoſe great men, (Cy- 
rus, Themiſtocles, Ageſilaus, and his great. 
Theban rival Epaminondas) who have been 
the wonder of all ages, have been as much 
admir'd for their temperance and abſti- 
nence as for their victories and good for- 
. e, mag; 
And among the Romans have not the 
Fabricii, the Manlii, the Claudii, and all 
choſe other great perſons, who were molt 
of them taken from the plough, and placed 
at the head of their ſenates and armies; do 
you believe it was for enjoying or deſpiſing 


pleaſures, that they were rais d to theſe 


ſtations, and afterwards laid ſuch noble 
foundations for empire ? twas the ſeverity 
and integrity of their lives occaſion d that 


_ faying of a doctor of our church, that its 


greatneſs and holineſs was a reward for the 
virtues of Rome's firſt citizens. | 


But to deſcend yet lower, pray conſider 


Fabius Maximus, Paulus Emilius, Cato the 
Ws Cenſor, 
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| Cenſor, Lælius, and the two Scipio Afri- 


canus s; for I with pleaſure repeat thoſe 


great names that give me ſo lively an idea 


of virtue; all theſe men were indeed more 
police than choſe I before mention'd.; but 
their virtues were as great and as ſevere, 
they cqually rejected all ſorts of pleaſures ; 


and without this moderation they had cer- 


tainly never arrived at that degree of glory 
to which they roſe. . 

Now if we paſs to leſs ſhining and more 
peacable merit, caſt your eyes upon Ly- 
au Solon, Demoſthenes, Cicero, Homer, 
and Virgil, you will find they all acquird 
their wiſdom and perfection in the fincſt 


arts, chiefly by diyorcing pleaſure; they 


all deſcribe it as a ſavage monſter, which 
ſoon or late deſtroys all his ſlaves. Do you 
think any of theſe men had been capable 
of preſcribing laws, and ſetting examples 
for the world to imitate, nay even for the 
braveſt and politeſt part of it, if they had 
not taken the greateſt care to preſerve their 
underſtanding pure and free from the con- 
tagion of pleaſures: they were ſenſible that 
nothing ſo ſoftens the heart, nor ſo de- 
ſtroys a bright genius; they call them the 
ſource of all vices, the allurement of the 

"ag C75 OM wicked, 
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wicked, and the ruin of commonwealths, 

I could here mention a Robert Earl of 
Paris, a Bertrand, a marſhal Boucicaut, 
a conſtable of Clſſon, an Earl of Dunois, 
and a Charles Martel, whoſe merit was 
Not inferior to the Greeks and Romans; his 
life, great warrior as he was, if we com- 
pate it with the kings of his time, will 
 thew us the melancholy effects of pleaſures; 
for it was pleaſure that made theſe unhap- 
. py princes inſenſibly loſe their crowns, and 
. which ſet them upon the heads of this 

| an's ſucceſſors. . 
If che empire fell to decay after the 
Adeath of Charles the Great, it was owing to 
the pleaſures and indolence of his ſucceſ- 

_ fors, who choſe rather to enjoy the plea- 
' fares of fortune voluptuouſly, than to me- 
rit them by labour and virtue. | 
- © am glad, ſays D*Ablancourt, to hear 
you bring in our own heroes among thoſe 
of antiquity ;: we ſhould do ourſelves a great 
deal of honour in often mentioning them; 
We have many noble cxamples of illuſtrious 
men, who only want a great hiſtorian to 
make them as celebrated as any of the an- 
. cients, only their names are not quite fo 


| Tos; but that roughneſs would dilappear 


* 
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by frequent uſage. Says Patru, I am 


pleaſed with your obſervation, which is 


very juſt; but to return tomy diſcourſe: I 
own there have been ſome few great men 


_ who have delighted in pleaſures, but they 
no ways contributed to their greatneſs, and 


they were afhamed of themſelves for en- 
joying them, and did it but ſeldom; and 


they have ſtood in need of all their virtues 


to balance this vice; and if yon carefully 
examine their characters, you will find this 


vice made them loſe many of the advan- 


tages of fortune and nature. 
One ſingle pleaſute has carniſhed Alex- 
ander s glory, and made him loſe his life 


in the flower of his age: The delights of 
Capua robb d Hannibal of the fruit of his vic- 
tories; and the pleaſures of a few days had 


ſo dreadful a concluſion, that his country by 
them loſt the empire of che world, and tic 


- -himlſelf his liberty. 


Reflect on what you ſve every day be- 
-fore your eyes, the revolutions of families, 


the fall of the nobleſt houſes, the decay 


and utter extinction of many great fami- 


ties; and if you look into the true ſoutce, 


ol find they were all loſt by pleaſure: 
there? is hardly two in a hu red ruined 


by 
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by misfortunes that are not of their own 
cauſing ; it is always either carcleſſneſs and 
truſting to ſervants, gaming, love, good 
cheer, or ſome other pleaſure that has un- 
done them: But without having recourſe 
to profane hiſtory, or our own. age, let us 
look a little into the Holy Scripture, and 
among many other inſtances we ſhall find 
that Sampſon and Solomon dearly paid: for 
pleaſures 3- a fine hand, or a fine eye, has 
deſtroy'd all Solomon's wiſdom ; David was 
very near being undone by them ; and if he 
had not uſed the greateſt auſterities, he had 
never become a man after God's own heart. 
Was it by pleaſures that the apoſtles and 
their ſucceſlors cſtabliſhed our holy religion, 
and ſpread abroad the knowledge of the 
Goſpel > What fatigues, what hardſhips 
did they endure? How did they delpiſe 
and deteſt earthly pleaſures ? they were 
troubled at the entertainment they ſome- 
times met with in friend's houſes ; they de- 
fir d and covered faſts and auſterities; they 
treated their bodies like enemies, and as 
they knew the dangers of concupiſcence, 
they rather choſe to retrench ſomething 
that was neceſſary, than to allow any thing 
to pleaſure; in a word, they ſaid they re- 
1 ; joiced 
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joiced in being thought worthy, to ſuffer 


for Jeſus Chriſt. - 

It was not by pleaſures that the martyrs 
have cemented the foundations of the 
church with their blood, and ſown the 


| ſeed of all Chriſtian virtues, which our ſins 


hinder the fruits of in our hearts. | 
And theſe anchorets our preacher ſp ſpoke 
of, who lead ſuch'angelick lives ſo diſtant 


from all pleaſures, what can you think of 


them? ſure you muſt either believe they 
did very ill, or elſe you muſt abandon; the 
defence- 055 pleaſures; for the nature of 
them is ſuch, that all the wiſe heathens 
deſpiſed the uſe of chem, and thought them 
dangerous and infectious: and there never 

was a ſaint who did not think pleaſure a ſin. 
Vou have not one example on your es Y 
you may draw examples from antiquity for 
all other things, this is the only thing with- 
out one in its favour. Now certainly if 
pleaſures are innocent, it is very ſtrange 
they ſhould be condemned by all wiſe men 
of all ages and religions. I think there are 
but two ways of -enjoying them, thar is, 
either groſly or with delicacy... Now we 
will ſce which of theſe beſt agrees, with 


nne ; and in order to a right judg- 
4 ment, 
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ment, I will give an example of two cour- 
tiers; one leem'd born to enjoy and to give 
pleaſure to all he convers'd with; his per- 
ſon was perfectiy agreeable, he had a pe- 
culiar grace in all his actions; there was 
muſick in his voice, his wit was fine, his 
manners caſy; he aid the fineſt chings i in a 
cateleſs manner, and always ſeem'd igno- 
rant of his own merit, which he lefr others 
to obſerve.” 

He was naturally inclin'd to o gallimry' 1 
bur he was not contented with being barely 
lov'd ; he always made himſelf eſteemd by 
his real merit; he neither lik'd the too for- 
ward nor the coy; he was very careful of 
the reputation of his miſtreſſes, and never 
choſe any that were negligent of it; he 
always admir'd modeſty, and deſpiſed bold: 
neſs; he only ſought favours from thoſe 
he really lord; he wonder'd any perſons 
could court women they had no eftcem 
for; he admir d beauty, but he was moſt 
charm d with the beauty of the mind, par- 
ticularly wit: at his table all was nice and 

enteel, his ſeryants waited handſomely, 
bo, was attended by men out of livery, clean 
and well dreſſed ; his company was well 


choſen, and never many at a time; the 
con- 
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converſation was polite and entertaining, 
never ſerious, but generally turn d upon 
lantry, fine poetry, or diverting ſtories ; 
e lov'd raillery, and beliey'd a coxcomb 
_ deſign d by heaven for a diverſion to 
men of wit; his ſatyr was always fine; be 
could not bear any thing rude or groſs. 
This agreeable converſation was often | 
interrupted by fine muſick, which he al- 
ways had at his table; and before ot after 
eating he ſometimes entertained his friends 
with concerts compos'd of a few ſine voi - 
ces and inſtruments, but no loud muſick. 
He dreſſed well, but did not value him- 
ſelf upon it; he took the fame. plealure in 


dreſs as ſome do in fine —— he lik d 
to look at what was rich or beautiful, wich- | 


out placing any merit in it. | 

He was delighted with witty converla- 5 
tion, be lov' d 2 and had a nice 
judgment; but he took the greateſt plea · 
ſure in thoſe books that moye = Paſlians | 


agreeably. 


He ſometimes amuſed himſelf wich) ma- ; 
king verſes, but none ever knew it but one 
particular friend, Who was an excellent 
judge of what was fine; he loyd to hear 
run prais d, when he was {ure he ſhauld 


not 
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not be flatter d; he thought that the moſt 
agreeable way of indulging his vanity. 

He eſteem d friendſhip one of the great- 
eſt pleaſures of life; and in order to be ful- 
ly ſenſible of it, he lov'd his friends entire- 
ly, and took a delight in obliging them ; 
he was pleas d when others did the fame 
by him ; but he loy'd much better to con- 
fer than receive obligations. 

Pleaſures never made him negligent -of 
his honour, he was careful of his reputa- 
tion, generous and ſincere; he did not 
ſpend his eſtate in eee, but he ru- 

in' d himſelf politely. 

Oh the charming man ſays D - Ablan- 
court ; vrhat pity tis there is not ſuch a 
one in the world, and that this deſcription 
ſhould only be che product of a tine inven- 
tion. How? invention, ſays Patru; if 
there had not been ſuch 2 perſon I ſhould 
never have thought of the deſcription ; but 
you compliment him mighty to believe it 
imaginary; and to puniſh you for your in- 


credulity, ſays he ſmiling, I won't tell you 
who I mean; but you (hall fee. the other, 
and I am ſure you will not here accuſe me 
of invention, for 1 bave ſeen —9 au 


of * originals. en 
He 
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He, proud of his high birth and grear 
eſtate, thought both were given him for 
the emjoyment of his pleaſures, to which 
he entirely relign'd hitnſelf; whoever could 
drink a great Teal, was welcome at his ta- 
ble; he required no other merit in his 
companions. His table was loaded with 
meat, he lov d to ſee great pyramids brought 
in by twenty people, and to have his table 
crowded: with company that would eat 
till they loathed the victuals, this delighted 


He lord cohotr all the company talk at 
once, and no one knew what was ſaid by 
any but himſelf; his floor and {ide-board 
ſwami in wine, and the ſmell of that and 
4 witæ (which was burnt in glaſſes) he 
thought the moſt en perfumes in 
the world. 

His companions. were generally 


players 


and buffoons, he tnade them rake all the 


freedom char was poſſible with him, gra- 

cioufly ſaying, that Bacchus as well as V. 

us, made all the world upon a level; ſo 

that all took care not to offend him with 

paying him any reſpttt: he never att or 

drank to fatisfy naturo; but when _ 
E | 
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had eat to glurtony, they drank to as 3 5 


exceſs to wafh it down. | 
He never choſe perſons. . distinction 


for his miſtreſſes, they demanded too — 
reſpect; he took care to procure thoſe that 
he might take the freedom to beat if they 
diſobliged . s cling never had one 1 
twiee. 
He couid not ben to have: deople go to 
tragedies; he never went but to laugh; 
he had heard indeed, that what he took 
delight in ſeeing was irregular; but he ſaid 
he did not want to laugh by rule: he was 
of that king's opinion, who, when he had 
heard a ſine player upon the lute, ſaid, he 
had much rather hear the neighing of his 
horſe; ſo this nn no muſick 
but drunken ſongs. 1 
He was often furprized at — defird 
to riſe in a morning, without knowin 
— or when he got to bed; he was pleas 
with growing fat, becauſe he thought it a 
fign his appetite ent but his greateſt 
trouble was, that notwithſtanding all the 
pains he took to get a ſtrong head, it ſtill 
continued ſo weak; that he could not drink 
8 his —_ and rea- 


fon,” os 
Now 
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No pray; fir, ſays Patru, which of 
theſe gentlemens lives is moſt agreeable to 
religion? perhaps you think che latter moſt 
puilty ;; how I am not entirely of that opi- 
nion; for he is led on by his paſſions and 
a brutal blindneſs ; he has never leiſure, his 
blood is never. cool enough to give him 
leave to conſider. Now the other makes 
no uſe of his reaſon, but to undo himfelf; 
he reſines ſenſuality, he plays with it, and 
inſtead of flying from vice, he dreſſes her 
in all her gayeſt ornaments, to make her 
appear amiable. e 
This diſpoſition of mind is certainly 
more dangerous than the other, and there 
is leſs hopes of his return to virtue; for it 
is much more difficult to refiſt delieate than 

$ pleaſures, becauſe the deformity of 
the latter ſo eaſily diſcover themſelves, and 
generally ſoon or late frighten the boldeſt 
ſinner from ſuch a courſe ; but thoſe agrees 
able vices get poſſeſſion of the heart by 
their fair appearance, and we admire them 
without imagining they are crimes. Let 
us not flatter ourſelves, we are often in : 
wrong way without knowing it, an 
then we are in the greateſt — ; (elf- 
loye often takes this delicacy in vice for 
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moderation. We hardly believe there is 
any debauchery in theſe choſen pleaſares z 
and perhaps there may not in heathens; 
they certainly are not proper for Chriſ- 
. we cannot be too careful ro gu 
againſt them; for however they may be 
refined, whatever politeneſs or agreeable- 
1 En nels we may find in them, they will al- 
| ways render ns weak and effeminate, and 
have ſomerhing criminal enough in them 
c to undo us; for vices finely diſguiſed are 
no leſs vices than others, 9 poiſon 
; kills more ſurely than ſtr 
4 Now, in my opinion, wa care we. 
ear to take of the body ſhould be only 
in order to make it healthy and vigorous ; 
this both religion and prudence teaches us 
to do; but whatever is not for this end, 
buc purely: for pleaſure, is both folly and 
. ; Tince pleaſures never tend to the 
| increaſe of healch or ſtrength; for nothing 
i more deſtructive to both: — — 
ſhews us, that thoſe who are addicted to 
I wine or women are generally very feeble. 
Good "cheer, and other pleaſutes, will 
* firſt add a beauty to the 'complexion, 
aud make the ſpirits lively; but it is a falſe 
n taſtre, 4 flower chat ſdon fades ;- ber cl 
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age, or its inſirmities, ſoon overtake them- 


and thoſe debauchees either die very young, 


or are dectepit half their days. 

And ſuch ſort of people are the greateſt 
Daves in the world; for what ſervitude is 
fo deſpicable as — ſubject to our paſſi- 
ons: this we ſhould be thoroughly ſenſible 
of, if we did but conſider the dignity and 


excellency of our nature, (I cannor repeat 
this too often) we ſhould then find no- 


thing ſo ſhameful as a life of luxury and 
pleaſure; nothing ſo commendable and 
praiſe-worthy as abſtinence and modera- 
tion; for pleaſures level us with brutes, and 


can we conceive a more m con- 
ny ir 


Caſt your eyes e examine well 
your foul, then ask yourſelf ſeriouſly, if 


6 SR is agrecable to brutes ought to be ſo 
to you as a man, much leſs as a Chriſtian 2 


for my part, when I ce a pigeon, eat, 


drink, and ſleep, court his mate, and coo 
over her, play and divert himſelf in the att, 


J cannot conceive it proper for me to do 


the ſame, nor that you ox 1 ſhould ſpend 


our time in ſuch a manner. Believe me, 


&, we aue ——— ende and we 
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n pleaſures that defile our natures ; we 
have an innate ſenſation of this that fre- 
quently diſcovers itſelf; for is it not natu- 
ral to feel a ſecret pleaſure, when we hear 
any body is turn d from a life of debauchery 
to piety, virtue, and abſtinence 2 we are 
charm d, we are ſeiz'd with veneration and 
admirariot;. when we read the lives of 
thoſe great ſaints, who have left us ſuch 
bright extaniples of lelf- denial * n 
cation on 
' We feel a vaſt delight when we ar 7 
perſon but faintiy imitate theſe noble pat- 
terns of heroick virtue; we are touched 
with the plain frugal lives of our fore- 
fathers: Who does not admire the con- 
duct of Henry IV. of France, when he 
foughr for 50 crown ? Are we not charm'd 
to behold him ſo indefatigable, always on 
horſeback labouring inceſſantly, and ſpend- 
ing leſs time in ſleep than his nn 
che duke of Maine did in cating. 

We admire even this part of his life, we 
dite his part, we intereſt ourſelves in his 
favour ſo ſtrongly when we read his Hf. 
cory,” that we ſeem to fight for him, we 
__— to ind him dere whilſt the 
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his great qualities, and make us deſpiſe 
him. Was not Henry III. ador'd by every 
body while he was brave, active, and vi- 
gilant, always victorious? ſuch charms are 
there in virtue, When not darkned nor ob- 
ſcured by luxury: but when he came to 
the crown, and gave himſelf up to idle- 
neſs and pleaſure, how much did the peo- 
ple deſpiſe him whom before they ador d: 
and at laſt their averſion increas'd to the 
greateſt degree that ever was known in 
The people by this gave a proof, that 
the moſt vulgar ſouls have ſuch an averſion 
to looſeneſs and debauchery, that it is not 


do be conceal'd, tho gilded over with the 


greateſt magnificence: for ſurely there ne · 
ver was ſo great a change as in Henry III. 
they no longer remember'd him as con- 
queror of Farnac and Mont contour; and it 


is not to be imagined how much t 


thought the King of Fance bencath the 
duke of Anjou. No from whence do 
you think proceeds this love of the people 
for him that deſpiſes luxury, and their aver- 
ſion for him that abandons himſelf, to it: 
Ir is certainly inſtinct; it is that innate ſen- 
ſation chat is not to be extinguiſhed, which 
9 E 4 plainly 
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plainly ſhews us there is nothing more un- 
_ worthy,” nor more e to our N 
than the love of 1e; our minds 
ta be free from all baſe; impure, o cart 
mixtures, and to be rais'd to divine — 5 
worthy theit bright original, always fixed. 
on heaven, and elevated by a noble gran · 
deur to deſpiſe all earthly pleaſurts; for 
while our ſenſes are enchanted by them, thy 
make cus bankrupts to honour and canſci- 
ence; for the ſdul that is thus poiſoned walks 
far from the paths of virtue, and can bard» 
 Jroſcaperhe dangerous precipioe of vice. 
If chen ro thus d us, we 
way juſtly cbnelude 'ris a fin to yield to it: 


-- for we ate not born for outſelres, we bro 1 


not vur on maſters; ue are God s work» 
manſtup, and have no right to pollute our- 
ſelves; if ve ate notallow'd to deface our 
"li bodies, how much worſe is it fo'disfigure 
Vu fools, Which are the repreſentatives of 
: Weir great C eator ; and after all, it is A 

tion for whar will eee us happy Even 
0 in e world ;for- luxury is an arr 
I chat is never ſatisfied; and it i: much 
8 ——— Bagipy, by ar: orice forlaking 
: by = hang „ iet 


een We 


aud contented, without once thinking 


meren 
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- We ſee a great number of 18 
who. never taſted, pleaſure, and yet live 5 


ir: pethaps [you'll ſay they are Abd 


that it is not in theit power to enjoy it; 


but I believe you are miſtaken, this want 


of power moderates and calms the paſſions ; 


y thoſe nne 


C . — 


— — puke ps „ hea⸗ 
venly. We may — leave them if we 


pleaſe, we often forkike them becauſe wo 
are tired with: them; lot us then do thar 


for the fake of virtue which diſtaſte: would 


oblige us to. Pleaſures ſoon: vaniſh, and 


leave-no trace behind them of any thing 


but copentance ; but the y which ace 
an auſtere RE ſolid frife 


faden to che mind, a laſting peace that 

nothing can diminiſh the fcar of God's 
r can dif- 
tutb it. 


It is 8 we all naturally deſire bak 


| happy, bur pleafurcs will not "= us fo; 
ai Chriſtian need not be 


ged to luxury 
15 


5 for happineſs. 
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becauſe be is a Chriſtian; and the more 
auſterely he lives, the more he merits that 
title; his joy is perfected by croſſes, ſuf- 
fcrings, and afflictions; and whatever mor- 
tifies:the ſenſes, he is liappy in puniſhments, 
and death itſelf; and the martyrs expreſs d 
their felicity among racks and torments: it 
is by acts of mortification that we imitate 
theſe martyrs, and by ſhewing ſuch. forti= 
tude and courage in afflictions. 

God Almighty, by making us men and 
Chriſtians, has given us a great work to 
accompliſh. Much care and conduct is re- 
quired in the performance 4 for as nothing 
would be more ridiculous upon the ſtage 
than to ſee one who repreſents a king be. 
haye like a foorman; ſo nothing is fo ſcan- 
dalous in the world, as to ſec a man act 
like à brute, by giving himſelf up to ſen- 
ſuality. We coul — yet more convinced 
of this truth, if wo would conſider life as 
a play, where, in the laſt act, which is 
death, gur pleaſures will forſake us, and 
leave. nothing but terror and remorſe be- 


ind. N Is Y 


ofiplcaſures ; we lacrifice to the Loves, che 
mul che Grazes; and and all other won, 
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a they did to Citherea, arid thoſe divini- 
ties; but we can never go to heaven in 
ſuch company. Salvation is generally Pound 
in deſerts and retirement. 
Ihe ſanctiry and purity of our rs A 
manners 3 to be ſuch, that luxury 
dare not approach us; we ſhould never be 
overcome by it, if we did not conſent to 
it; but we ſtretch out our hands to it, its 
falle luſtre deccives us, we run after it; as 
if there was the leſs danger of falling into 
2 pit for its having flowers growing over it, 
a as if the fall would prove leſs fatal. 
We ought not to take delight in ſenſual 
pleaſure, it is too much debaft ing ourſelves. 
e Whoſe bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Ghoſt ſhould be continually bleſſing 
and praiſing of God, and remembring that 
the divine part of us, our fouls, wilt one 
day return to God who gave them. 
The Holy Ghoſt will never enter into 
that heart where voluptuouſneſs abſolutely 
commands > Believe me, all our happineſs 
in this world ought co conſiſt only in the 
hopes of what is laid up for usin heaven, 
and in endeayouring to make ourſelyes fic 
for it; by meditaring continually on uni- 
* truths, by doing all the good wie are 


capable 
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Sapable of, and by peaiing and adorin 
that power 85 will ſo infinitely Ms 
us Thee are the true plealures. of 2 ra- 
tional ſoul, this will rocure A: in- 
voxrpptible b inels. 
Ae s in this world we commit Ln, it 
in This world we are to repent and — 
expiation for it; and if I may fo ſpcabs i 
is 1 for a Chriſtian to wiſh for carkly 
happineſs; let us. not imitate our 
„ — a lin” pleaſure caus'd his fall; 
and {ſhall we deſire ro converſe, ox to re- 
concile ourſelves to ſo mortal. an enemy: 
No, God forbid: Let us always remember 
whar our redemption colt, and then paſs 
ly we can never love a 
our Saviour Jeſus/Chailt his HE,... 
And however holy luch cranſports may 
be, as make us x<30ige, and, think it a hap- 
py crime chat procured, us ſo great a Re- 
r; yet We ought to conſider that 
this. Saviour, who 40 Juſtiy merits. Our ad- 
| Wehe love, alto, demands 
AF tief; rt ht to x<jpige and weep 
elicye . — 
Se 
n ſif, they deſtcay 
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all moral and Chriftian virtues, and de- 
grade us ſo entirely, I dont know how 
we can ever yield to them; it is à ſhame 
there ſhould'be fo great occation to declaim 
ſo da à vice, and thut 1 
ſhould a fermon upon it pe 
with a dr ſucces as — fare born 
—_— | 

Yes, ſays D' Ablanconre, I perceive FRER 
ira contagion in ill examples, and chis is 
not an it r addition to your ſermon. 
Good God! what ſevere morals have y 
been inculcating! you ſend us all into de- 
ſerts, but you don't confider, that if the 
whole worid ſhould cake your advice, they 
would be no deſerts. 


One would imagine by your diſcourſe, 
char it is impoſſible to be a good Chtiſtian 


wichour living among ſavages; you unmer- 


cifally and entirely baniſh on out of 
our cities, tho' they are ſo fur with altars, 
chat we may imagine e ſeſus Chriſt is in cve- 
ry part of them; but I maſt en deavour to 


Seen dir revibe ſentence, by anſwering 


of ſormon. 
2 I chink mmyſolf 
edged to tell you chat the religion I pro- 


e ought not co u 
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againſt what I ſay upon this occaſion 5 yon 
know my ſentiments, and I am perſuaded 
our religions don't differ in the purity of 
manners; this topick equally concerns 
both; however to take away all objections, 
I will draw all my arguments and exam. 
ples from your religion, and take my proofs 
from thoſe principles you cannot deny ; 
my cauſe is ſo very good, that I will not 
— my adverſary's evidence: therefore, 
to begin, I am very ſenſible man was not 


born for pleaſures, that they ought not to be 


the motive nor end of his life; but that he 
is born for a nobler purpoſe; yet, tho he 
ought not to place his happineſs in the 
enjoyment of them, nor to believe he came 
into the world for that end, yet that does 
not forbid his uſing them ſometimes, to 
ſweeten the cares, and ſoften the troubles 
of life: man is a being great, noble, and 
crxcellent; but he is likewiſe weak and ſub- 
to infirmitics, he cannot labour inceſ- 

— it is — — his mind ſhould 
be ſometimes a y amuſed, when it is 
wearied and fatigued with che weubles 

2 on all ſides ſurround him. 

Now 1 ce with you, that virtue, and 
even honef labour, are preferable} to di- 
Aebi | verſions; 


| 
, 
f 
; 
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verſions; and if there were no medium 
betw¾een a life of pleaſure without virtue, 
and a life without the leaſt pleaſure, bur 
adorned with honour and piety, I ſhould 
not conſider one moment which to chuſe. 
But thank heaven, ir is poſſible to be a 
very good Chriſtian, and yet enjoy ſome 
pleaſures, provided we keep within bounds. 
Tho virtue is beyond compariſon moſt va 
luable, it does not from thence follow, that 
all pleaſures are criminal; for it is eaſy to 


prove, that only the abuſe of them is ſo. 


For in the firſt place you know we are 
allow'd to live according to the dictates of 
nature, which are nothing elſe but a law 
within ourſelves, that God Almighty im- 
planted in every creature when he firſt 
form'd it; this inſtin&, which is diſcover d 
in every animal, according to its different 
kind, is a ſacred rite that may and ought 


to be obey d: we are only to diſtinguiſh 
right, and to take care not to pervert na- 


ture; and God has given it ſuch peculiar 
marks, chat it is impoſſible to be deceiv d, 


if we give ourſelves the trouble to obſerye 


Nov there is no ſentiment more natu- 
ral to the mind of man than the love of 
rr plwGKuea- 


1150 
1 


A 
{| 


differ in the manner of enjoying it, but | 


and he will find a ſtrong inclination, an 
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ure; and this we have a thouſand proofs 
of: for we ſee all people, however diffe- 


rear cheir climates, — or mannets, agree 
in chis one point, che love of pleaſure; they 


they all agree in the eſſential part. Now 
if rhe univerſal conſent of the whole world 
is the voice of nature, God's intention 
cannot be more dearly and ern 


proved. = 
Let every one conſult his own. boſom, 


inexhauſtible love for every thing that gives 
him pleaſure; there are fuch powerful 
charms in what we think agreeable, 'thar 
we cannot ealily celift them; we are hard- 


iy born, but we give ſome proofs of this 


we fuck it in with our milk. 
For we muſt look into cradles to obſerve 
nature in her parity ; for in children ſhe 


appears without art or diſguiſe, ſo that one 


may juſtly call them the true mirrors of 


nature. I ſpeał not of the of eat. 
ing, and other conveniencies of liſe which 


they are very ſenſible of; but they hardly 


open their eyes before they ſeek for diver · 


ions; they rejoice at fine fights, which 
3 — 
they 


min GH, 
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they run after paſtimes, and are very witty 
in inventing innocent plays, -and apply 
themſelves to them with great attention; 


they are not children in this reſpect, for 


the oldeſt perſons could not ſhew more di · 
„„ 
As their years increaſe, you will find 
their love of pleaſures likewiſe incteaſe ; 
they differ according to their age in the 
choice of them, but they are ſtill always 
pleaſures they purſue; ſo deeply is the love 
of them roared in our natures, that it ac- 
companies us thro che whole courſe of aur 


lives. But what yet is a plainer proof of 


this inſtin&, is her conduct towards us; 
for after having inſpired into us a ſtrong 
deſire for life, natuce has mixed with life 
thoſe delights which are proper to capti- 
vate the heart of man, and has implanted 
in man a diſpoſition to reliſh them, and a 
deſire to {eek after them. W 
But chat all our deſires ſhould not cen» 
man a deſire to perpetuate himſelf, and 
qualificatians proper for it; and for this end 
the bas from the beginning inſpired man 
and woman with a reciprocal deſire for 
each other, and has N to this unicn 


the 
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the moſt lively and ſ weeteſt Punt mortals 
can ever feel. 

But this is not all; for as men eoald not 
live alone, and as nature def; gned them to 
live together, in order to unite this union 
the more firmly, and to invite every one 
to this ſociety, ſhe has taken care to form 
them in ſuch a manner as to mind and 
body, that they may be agreeable to each 
other. Our minds and bodics are the moſt 
perfect works in the: univerſe, and man is 
the moſt glorious object we can behold : 
What form, what ſhape, what face, what 
features, what an exact proportion of parts 
is there in man accompanied and adorn d 
with ſo charming and (ſo ſweet a grace, 
that no other _ can afford ſo much 
pleaſure ! KEE, | 

What delight do we not find in con- 
verſation? in talking to one another? eve- 
ry air and go our very voices have a 
peculiar charm, not only when we ing, 
but even when we talk : Theſe graces are 
BON found in women. 

All theſe delights are ordered in 0 — 
a manner, and with ſuch conſummate pru- 
dence, in order to make us ſeek after one 


. and unite W that we might 
2 have 
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have the happineſs of having all our wants 
ſupply'd by the ſame perſons that give us 
eaſure. So admirable ana gracious are 
all the works of God, that there is no- 
thing made for uſe, but what is likewiſe 
agrecable and full of beauty. | 
From hence it follows, that the love of 
converſation and fear of death (which are 
the moſt lively and moſt natural. paſſions 
of the ſoul) naturally incline us to the love 
of pleaſure, and whatever will procure it, 
ſince death cannot be avoided, nor life pre- 
ſerved, but by ſuch methods to which 
God has attached ſome degree of pleaſure; 
ſo that if a Chriſtian muſt renounce all 
pleaſure, he muſt renounce himſelf and all 
converſation and ſociety, which ſoon would 
put an end to human kind. MM 
All the beauteous works of nature, in 
my opinion, plainly prove my argument 
to be true; every thing we ſee delights us, 
the vaſt quantity of trees, plants, and ani- 
mals, of fruits and flowers, of which ſome 
at once r all our ſenſes; and the ſea 
is likewiſe full of both uſeful and delicious 


things, the lights of heaven, che sky, all 
. thoſe beauties that continually diſplay them- 
ſelves : Can the moſt inſenſible behold them 


without pleaſure ? F 3 I 


* 
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I defy you to turn your eyes to any part 
but where you may find ſomething to pleaſe, 
delight, and attract rhe fight; every ſtep 
we take we tread upon ſome beauty ; na- 
ture ſeems to take a pleaſure in obliging 
us, (he is always bringing forth and dil- 
playing to us new beauties; every ſeaſon 
abounds with different kinds, and the no- 
velty and variety of them delight us no 
less than theit vaſt abundance. In a word, 
nature's liberality is equal to her riches, and 
it is impoſlible to avoid the pleaſures that | 
on all ſides ſurround you, which crowd 
upon you, and ſeem to ſeek for you. 
Now certainly if God Almighry had de- 


ſigm d entirely to forbid us the uſe of plea- 


ſures, he would not have beſtow'd them 
upon us in ſuch vaſt profuſion ; he would 
have ſet bounds to them, and have given 


us only what was convenient for the ſup- 


port of nature; a little bread and water, 
and the skins of beaſts, were ſufficient for 
us: but it has pleaſed him to give us a hun- 
dred things more for pleaſure than was re- 


* 


quilite for che ſappore of nature. 
Now can we imagine that God Almigh- 
ty created theſe things for our deſtruction? 


has he fo beautifully enamefd 'the flowers 


, 4+ 
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with ſuch lively colours only to tempt u* 
to ſin? and are all the various beauries of 
nature deſign d for no other end? _ 

Let us not conceive ſo unjuſt and un- 
worthy an opinion of the Divinity; it would 
have been better for us to have had no be- 
ing, chan to be obliged to live among all 
theſe charming my if che enjoyment 
of them is criminal; if our ſtate was thus 


miſerable, we muſt adore God tis true, but 
our adoration muſt be mixed with ſighs 


and tears. 5 | 
Now it would be full as abſurd to ima- 


gine, that God created theſe things for no 
uſe: No, we may be aſſured all theſe won- 


derful-works were not the effects of chance, 


or made without deſign, or only to be- 
hold: No! they were all created for our 
uſe and enjoyment, they were given us by 


a bounteous liberal hand, by an infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs, whoſe eyes are al- 
ways open to our wants and infirmities, 


and continually e his benefits upon 
us; and it woul 


be the higheſt folly in us, 
who are daily begging new bleſſings, not 


to enjoy thoſe God has already vouchſafed 


10 Us. 
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l Tam certain you are thoroughly ſenſible 
of the truth of what 1 have ſaid, for it is 
all entirely drawn from nature. Yes, yes, 
ſays Patru, you have certainly heard the 
voice of nature, by your underſtanding ſo 
well her ſecrets; ſhe has unboſomed her- 
ſelf to you, and has dictated all your argu- 
ments. Go on, we ſhall be well inſtruct— 
ed by her; you will lead us into the full 
oſſeſſion of pleaſure without doubt; but 
only I am afraid there is one little difficulty 
That will ſtop us in the way. 
Firſt I muſt obſerve, that nature's ca- 
reſſes are as dangerous as thoſe of indul- 
ent mothers, who ruin their children by 
exceſſive fondneſs. Beſ des, I don't think 
this inſtin& you talk of, this natural reliſh 
that men have for pleaſures, proceeds from 
nature in her purity, bur from nature cor- 
1251 by fin. Well, ſays D' Ablancourt, 
et us conſider man Perce his fall, and let 


us ſee whether he did not enjoy ſome plea- 
ſure in that ſtate of innocence: God, as 
ſoon as he was created, placed him in a 
delightful garden, watered by refreſhing 
rivulets, and filłd with the moſt exquiſite 
fruits, which he was commanded to dat. 
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Now doubtleſs God made him capable 
of enjoying theſe delights, and implanted. 
in him a Gere of ſeeking after them; for 
without this they had been uſeleſs to him; 
his very firſt ſentiment was the love of 
pleaſure, and God Almighty allow'd him 
all the means that were poſſible to gratify 
this inclination. r | 

And to render the poſſeſſion of theſe 
enjoyments the more agrecable, he added 
to them the pleaſures of converſation, by 
giving him a woman, and inſpir'd him with 
ſuch love and tenderneſs for her, that A- 
dam's firſt words gave her a proof of it. 

God commanded him to work in this 
beautiful garden, to manure and improve 
it, that by this agreeable viciſſitude, and 
by ſo ſweer an amuſement, his pleaſures 
might be diverſified, and his felicity more 
perfect; for work was not in itſelf a trou- 
ble, it is only become ſo, by being accom- 
panied with ſweats and fatigues and by 


proving often unſucceſsful. 


So far then was man in his innocence 


from being denied the uſe of pleaſure, that 
he had never left that delightful place, if 
he had not loſt his innocence; and ſince 
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his fall, che ſame inclination for pleaſitr 
continues in his poſterity. 
Nov I don't believe that our firſt nature 
was deſtroy'd by fin, it was only corrupt - 
ed; the ſame inclinations ſill continue, on- 
ly they are diſguiſed and confounded by 
our miſerable corruptions, like gold before 
it is purged-by fire, which tho it has ſo 
much droſs mixed with it, yet the gold 
remains, tho it is ſo diſcoloured you cant 
diſtinguiſh it. 
If one ſhould pour ſomething into a veſ⸗ 
fel of precious liquor that would ſpoil the 
whole, yet this good liquor would ſtill re- 
main in the veſſel ſo ire "any thar if we were 
ro uſe any art to ſeparate theſe two li- 
guors, we might draw off the good with- 
out leaving a drop of it, or any of its ver- 
tue: in like manner all the ſentiments of 
nature in her purity ſtill remain in us, tho 
they are ſo corrupted by ſin, that we can- 
not diſtinguiſh nor follow then. 
From hence proceeds our natural com. 
paſſion for the unfortunate, our love of do- 
ing good, the plcaſure we feel in vir⸗ 
tue, and the delight in ſeeing others poſ- 
ſeſſed of it; from hence we are ſenſible 
"ie there is a God, and that we ought to 
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love him, that we know we ought to do 
as we would be done by, that we love em- 
ployment, and cannot bear continual idle- 
nels, and that we have an inclination to 
plealure, as we had before our diſobedi- 
ence; ſo that this inclination proceeds from 
nature in her purity, and not from ſin. 

All the difference is, that it was at firſt 
guided by the Spirit of God, and was 
clear, wiſe, and always confined to lawtul 
objedts; but now it is changed, our 1 
nations are blind and wounded, and harry 
us to ſhameful extravagancies: fin often 
rurns our minds from innocent to criminal 
objects; but it does not from thence fol- 
low, that pleaſure does not take its riſe 
from nature; the deſire of it certainly does, 
bur the ill uſe of it proceeds from ſin. 
Now if we do but confine ourſelves to 
innocent objects, ſuch as God has allow d 


us, we ſhall not do amiſs: the ſight of all 


beautiful objects, the uſe of the moſt ex- 
cellent fruits, tenderneſs for a lawful com- 

panion, the pleaſures of ſociety, agreeable 
works or amuſements; theſe were all al- 
low'd in a ſtate of innocence, and are not 
at preſent forbid us che uſe of, if 2 
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Reaſon, and thoſe ſparks of virtue that 
are mixed with our corruption, have en- 
lightned ſome, and taught them to ob- 
ferve theſe rules; Cato, Socrates, and Ari- 
fridges, and ſome other heathen ſages, have 
lived by the light of nature with ſo much 
virtue 'and integrity, that we are ſorry they 
were not acquainted with the true God. 
But the light of nature is not ſufficient 
to inſtruct us in our duty, nor to make us 
place our affections right. Nel 
| Moſes at firſt, and Jefus Chriſt after him, 
have opened our eyes, and taught us how 
ro diſtinguiſh between nature and fin, to 
avoid evil, and do good, as we ſhould have 
done, had we not fallen; for all their laws 
only tend to bring us back to the purity 
of our nature; and as the pleaſures I ſpeak 
of were not contrary to that purity, it fol- 
lows that theſe two religions have not en- 
deavoured to retrench this inclination, but 
only ſhew us to what things we ought to 
confine it. God, in the ancient law, is fo 
far from forbidding us the uſe of pleaſures, 
that he promiſes what will produce them 
to thoſe who keep his commandments. 
Now pray tell me if you think the inno- 
cent enjoyment of the bleſſings of life, which 
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was a gift of God to reward the virtuęs 
of the Fews, is become a crime in us; 


ſetting aſide a few ceremonies, we al- 
moſt follow the ſame precepts, and ought 


we not to expect the ſame promiſed re- 
ward ? N : 5 


I don't know, ſays Patru, whether 1 


ſhould here tell you what has been a thou- 


ſand times repeated, that God thought fit 


to gain theſe ſenſual people by ſenſual re- 


wards; but he treats us in a nobler man- 


ner; we who ſhould be more enlightned 
by the purer light of the Goſpel, and who 


are call d to a more glorious reward, God 
was willing to gain us to righteouſneſs by 
a more exalted proſpect; the eus had the 

romiſe of the earth, but we are promiſed 


the joys of heaven. 


Very well, ſays D' Ablancourt ; but pray 
were the promiſes to the Fewws confined to 
the earth, and had they no hopes beyond 
this life? Surely they expected eternal hap- 
pineſs after death, as well as we, in the 


enjoyment of our Lord. Our hopes of 
heaven were equal, and why ſhould not 
our earthly enjoyments be the ſame 2 Why 
ſhould we only be deprived of the plea- 
ſures of this lil? ö 


Why 
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Why ſhould we partake but in part of 
their promiſes ? Is not the God of Abra- 
ham, Jſaac, and Jacob, likewiſe the God 
of us Chriſtians? Are we, who are God's 
children, lefs dear to him than the He- 
brews, who were his (laves ? 5 
All che difference I find between us, is, 
that God loudly and openly promiſed his 
carthly bleſſings to the 7eus; but he 
treats us with greater diſtinction; he only 
Mentions them to us, but he neither 
treats us With leſs honour nor leſs goodnels ; 
be promiſes to us the joys of heaven, and 
carthly joys he throws in over and above; 
and from his words it conſequently fol- 
lows, that the delign'd the bleſſings of the 
carth as a preſent reward to thoſe who ren- 
der themſelves worthy of the joys of hea- 


7 | 
But as for the eus, the lives of the 
Patriarchs, from whom this people deſcend- 
ed, may ſerve for an example; never any 
peqple lived with more probity, nor a 
greater veneration and love of God ; yet 
they all endeavoured to acquire and enjoy 
this world's goods; Abraham had a great 
many veſſels of gold and ſilver, and abun- 
dance of jewels, and a large family of ſer 
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vants, or he could never have overthrown 
four kings that were join d together againſt 
him; now ſuch vaſt opulency could not be 
enjoyed without pleaſute, for the bare poſ- 
ſeſſion of riches and plenty is agreeable. 

Behold Abraham's ſons ; fee Joſeph ma- 
ſter of a great kingdom, ador'd by all the 
people; look upon David the moſt hoty 
of his ſucceſſors ; all theſe Kings and Pa- 
triarchs, after having worſhipped'God with 
great fervency and devotion, freely enjoy- 
ed the bleſſings he beſtowed ſo liberally up- 
on them. 

Thoſe Patriarchs you ſpeak of, lays Pa- 
ru, enjoyed thoſe bleſſings wich moderati- 
on, and without ſetting their hearts upon 
them; their lives were not always happy, 
they met with many misfortunes, but we 
ought not to think their lives examples 
for Chriſtians, who have received more 


Holy and more auſtere laws. 


. 1 will allow, fays A Ablumcourt, 4 
they enjoyed the bleſfings of life, without 
Tetting their hearts upon them; and 1 ne- 
ver once ſaid we ought to fix our hearts 
upon pleaſure: All our diſpute is whether 


we may or may not e e 
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I agree: with you that we are not to 
make pleaſure our {ole employment, we 
are only to amuſe ourſelyes with it ſome- 
times, we are to enjoy it without fixing 
our minds upon it, but pleaſure taxen mo- 
derately i is neverthcleſs pleaſure. 
If the Patriarchs lives were mix'd with 
rolls and afflictions, are ours now a days 
leſs ſubje& to misfortunes? do we leſs want 
telief and conſolation? If I agree with you 
-that we ought to ſuffer all the ills the Al- 
mighty ſends us, with patience and reſig- 
nation, does it thence follow, that we muſt 
not enjoy his bleſſings 2 As for what you 
ay of the lives of the Patriarchs being 
no examples for Chriſtians, I am aſſured 
you only ſaid it for diſputing lake, to make 

me anſwer you; for if I am not deceiv d, 
they were cnjoin'd the ſame ſeverity chat 
we are; and I think they have in all ages 
been propoſed as perfect patterns to' us, 
"their lives were ſuch as might juſtly make 
us bluſh, and excite our admiration.  *- 
Where can you ſind a Chriſtian who 
Fo ſuch faith and magnanimityas Abraham, 
ſuch courage, plainneſs of heart, and hope 
as Facob, ſuch moderation and generoſ ity as 
74 pb, and ſo much zeal and piety , 
wa? 
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Aid ? All theſe great perſons were antici- 


pated Chriſtians ; and would to God we 
could but reſemble theſe men who were 
ſo much beneath us, and that we knew 
how to reliſh the pleaſures they enjoyed by 
practiſing their virtues. For my part, my 
opinion upon this point is ſo very different 
from yours, that I deſigned to have begun 


my argument, by citing the lives of the 


Patriarchs for examples, in order to have 
convinced you, that pleaſure is not a crime 


in our religion; their lives ſo truly chriſti- 
an was to me an undoubted proof of it; 


but I find now I muſt convince you in a 


more exact and clearer manne. 


Firſt then, if pleaſure was inſpired, and 


the love of it admitted into nature in her 
purity, as I have already proved that it was, 
then it certainly may be admitted into 
Chriſtianity, becauſe religion is not come 
to deſtroy, but to perfect nature. 


As in the midſt of ſin and darkneſs we 


were incapable of following nature right, 
as we had not light enough to diſtinguiſh 
her dictates ſrom thoſe of ſin, nor fortitude 
enough to obey them, Jeſus Chriſt is there- 
fore come to our aſſiſtance; he has given 
us precepts and grace, whereby we may 


both 
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both know and practiſe our duty, as we 
ſhould have done before the fall; ſo that, 
as I have already obſerved, religion was 
eſtabliſhed to bring us back to our firſt hap- 
pineſs, by teaching us to know good from 
evil; ſo that as the enjoyment of pleaſures 
was then allowed in che purity of our na- 
ture, it certainly is lawful for Chriſtians, 
provided we keep within thoſe meaſures 
_ Preſcribed in the precepts of our faith, as 
we ſhould in our innocence have been 
| guided by an inſtinct of nature. 
This appears to me very plain; but be- 
fore I proceed, I muſt beg — will anſwer 
me two or three queſtions. That I will 
very willingly, ſays Patru; pray begin, 
you are — and I the diſciple. 
Pray tell me then, ſays D Ablancourt, is 
there but one ſtate or degree of men in che 
Chriſtian religion? Ves, ſays Patru, chere 
are two general ones; one is the common 
ſtate, and the other the ſtate of perfection. 
Very well, ſays D* Ablanconrt, will you be 
ſo good to deſcribe theſe two ſtates parti- 
cularly? With all my heart, ſays Patru: 
Thoſe who have forſaken all for the fake 
of God and religion are in the ſtate of per- 
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has given them of che bleſſings of life, they 
are in the commor ſtate. | 
Nou pray, ſays D' Ablanconrt, is it the 
duty of every one to embrace the ſtate of 
perfection? No, ſays Pairs, but tho' we 
are not all obliged. to embrace it, yet we 
ought to draw as near to it as we can, and 
to be as perfect as our worldly affairs will 
permit us. | 
You anſwer very well, ſays D' Ablancourt, 
if you go on thus we ſhall make you un- 
derſtand reaſon, and you will be fit for the 
enjoyment of pleaſures. Pray now, con- 
tinued he, have not both theſe ſtates their 
degrees of perfection, their diſtinct rules, 
duties and obligations? I am apt to think 
that the ſtare of perfection has ſtricter rules 
and greater obligations than the common 
ſtate. I own it, ſays Patru, and I believe 
1 perceive where all your queſtions tend. 
Well, ays D' Ablancourt (miling, you bright- 
en wonderfully; I fancy preſently your 
ſtrict morals will grow more civilized, let 
us proceed; fince their obligations are dif- 
ferent and diſtin, it thence follows, that 
what may be a fin in one ſtate, may not 
be ſo in the other, and that therefore choſe 
in the common ſtate may di what is pte 
2 G per 
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per to that ſtate, without being obliged to 
thoſe particularities that are nn in 
che ſtate of perfection. 
This is very right, ſays Patru ſwiling, 
| but every one in their turn; J was juft 
now maſter, now I am your ſcholar.” Fou 
ſee, ſays D  Ablancourt, the inconſtancy of 
the world, I who was Juſt. now e e arh 
now become che maſter. 
But pray, ſays he with a ſcrious air, * 
a gentleman, a citizen, a magiſtrate, A 
-courtier, who are all as you allow in a com- 
mon ſtate, have theſe any occaſion to live 


like monks or hermits, who are in the ſtate F 


ol perfection? I have already, lays Pairs, 
| col you they have not. 

Well, ſays D' Ablancourt, ſince chelt pets | 
ple may be allowed to keep and improve 
their eſtates, ſurely they will not ſin if they 
enjoy them; for poſſeſſion without enjoy- 
ment is of no uſe. Well, ſays Patru, they 
may enjoy them with moderation: I meant 
ſo, ſays D' Ablancourt, but this moderate 
enjoyment of wealth does not hinder its 
being the ſource of pleaſures, nay the very 
poſſeſſion may be delightful to us; ſo that, 
by your own rule, the Chriſtian religion 


does not eſteem plealure a ſin in the com- 
yea: mon 
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mon ſtate. I own, if there be any who 
have the courage and conſtancy to reject 
all pleaſures, and to live in a conſtant 
courſe of abſtinence and (elf-denial, who 
the nearer they approach to ihnocence, 
the more they mortify the body, and perle. 
cute it with hunger and thirſt, and conti- 
nual hardfhips, who endeavout by theſe 
voluntary puniſhments to retrieve the mis= 
fortune of not being martyrs, who in fine 
long inceſſantly for the happy moment, 


that will break their chains, and delives 


them from che bondage. of life; l own to 


you I look upon ſuch men as ſomething 


divine; I don't know whether we ought 
to call than men, who are ſo much above 


humanity : Such were thoſe ſaints who 


have left us the model of perfection, they 


lived in the body as tho' they were not in 
itz they make me continually queſtion 


whether they were not angels: Now who- 
ever chuſes this ſtate of life, I think they 


ought nor to enjoy the moſt innocent Fer 
ſures. 


But for thoſe who hane not enten in- 
to this exalted ſtate, but continue upon 


the publick ſtage, they can never be blamd 


for a moderate enjoyment of the pleaſures 
G 2 and 
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and bleſſings God has beſtowed upon 
them, ſince the poſſeſſion, of them alone 
is a pleaſure ; and we find thoſe who have 
had the greateſt piety and virtue, have al- 
ways allowed themſelves the uſe of ſome 
pleaſures: I ſpeak not of the firſt Chriſti- 
ans, who cat heartily even in their churches, 
and St. Paul who ſpeaks of it, does not 
blame them for their good cheer, only he 
would have had them given part to the 
, Who were troubled to ſee them eat 
fuch good proviſions, while themſelves had 
not a bit of bread. _ Py | 
Bur if we carefully conſider the life of 
the bleſſed Jeſus, we ſhall not find all plea- 
ſure to be a ſin; you know he in his own 
_ perſon experienced all conditions, in order to 
ſanctify them all, and to inſtruct us in our 
duty in every eſtate of life; the time he 
paſſed with his ſuppoſed father, the con- 
verſation he had with particular perſons, 
his friendſhips, and other actions of his life, 
may all inſtruct us in the common ſtate, 
wherein he never condemned pleaſure as 
a crime. | A 
He performed his firſt miracle at at wed- 
ding, and at thoſe feaſts pleaſure always 
abounds; whatever piety reigns in the 
V : | | gueſts, 
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gueſts, they never go with grave or au- 
ſtere faces; and jeſus ſeem'd to authoriſe 
innocent mirth at ſuch times by his pre- 
ſence: Vou will tell me that this wedding 
is only mentioned for the ſake of the mi- 
racle, and that there is a myſtery hid un- 
der it; but in theſe actions there is the 
thing itſelf and its ſignification, but the 
ſpiritual ſenſe does not deſtroy the reality 
of the thing. * PHOIRT: 

Ir is certain that our Saviour changed 
the water into wine, and that he was at a 
wedding, which ſhews us he did not diſ- 
approve of the innocent pleaſures that are 
taken at fuch times; for if he had, he would 
not have been at ſuch an aſſembly, nor 
would he have done a miracle upon a thing 
he thought might prove an ill example. 

At another time he did not ſcruple to 
jeſt upon a doctor he ſupp'd with; it was 
indeed for inſtruction, but the raillery was 
inſeparable from the inſtruction. 
Chriſt had proviſions carried with him, 
and money too; he eat with publicans, 
who in all likelihood kept as good tables 
as our publicans do now; and he eat and 
drank freely with them: I know he did it 
in order to convert them; but yet if theſe 
= 2 plentiful 
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plentiful meals had been criminal in them- 
ſelves, Jelus Chriſt would not have been 
a partaker of them, he would have choſe 
ſome. other time to inſtruct theſe people; 
for as a wicked motive may render a good 
action wicked, we are not to do evil that 
good may come of it; and a good inten- 
tion cannot ſanctify an ill action. 

Now all thoſe who have imitated Jeſus 
Chriſt in the common ſtare, have not de- 
clared war againſt all pleaſures; Theodora, 
Conſtantine, Charlemagne, St. Lewis, th oſe 
illuſtrious perſons did not abandon their 
wealth and greatneſs, becauſe it was not 
neceſſary in the common ſtate ; but they 
returned God thanks for them, they re- 
joiced in them, and made others rejoice 
by their beneficence. 

You have had a biſhop who was a 
great enemy to my religion, and yet was 
juſtly eſteem'd by his adverſarics, I mean 
St. Francis of Sales; and tho big was by 
his function obliged to greater ſtrictneſfs 
and purity of life, than people of the 
world, yet he allowed himſelf the ule of 
innocent pleaſures. 

He had no ſuperfluities at his table, he 
_—_ the leaſt idea of debauchery, = 
18 
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his diet was nice and well-dreſs'd; he mor- 
tified himſelf by abſtinence at proper ſea- 
ſons, he ſighed for the evils he ſometimes 
forelaw ; at other times he enjoyed his 
friends, he laughed, and diverted himſelf : 
with them. 

When he was at the French court, he: 
moderately enjoyed the fayours he there 


received; he did not ſhun mirth and en- 


tertainments; he had no notion that a. 
good Chriſtian mult of neceſlity be an an- 
choret at St. Germains or Fontambleau. I 
brought you this example, becauſe it is 
known to cyery body, and becauſe he was 
one of your own religion. 

But beſides the common ſtate, and fo 
of perfection, there are other particular 
ones, for particular perſons and conditi- 
ons; of which there are ſome that can» 
not poſſibly avoid pleaſures: as for example, 


the officers of the crown, people in high 


ſtations, a prince, theſe are by their ſta- 
tions obliged to live in a court, where 
pleaſures on all ſides ſurround them, and 
they can no way defend themſelves from 

the uſe of them. 
Ought theſe then to quit char ſtations 
God has placed them in? or i" ou think 
| G 4 they 
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they may without a erime continue there) 
muſt they become inſenſible to all the plea- 
ſures — behold? or do you think it in 
their power to be ſo? when they ſup with 
the king, can they be deaf to the found 
of fine hautboys, flutes, and violins, which 
tis impoſſible ro hear without pleaſure. 
But if cheſe people were not at court, 
yet they meet every where with freſh de- 
light; the eaſe and plenty they abound in, 
the honour and glories that attend chem, 
muſt conſequently give them ple aſure, lo 
that without they entirely diveſt them- 
ſelves of every thing, and bid adieu to the 
world, it is impoſhble for chem to avoid 
pleaſures: Now as it certainly is lawful 
and innocent to live in that ſtation where 
God has placed us, and t& act ſuitably 
to the greatneſs of our births and fortunes, 
it certainly is hkewile. awful and innocent 
10 N che leuten attach d to our con- 


EYE, - Stor us 8 diftinguiſh the common 

1 — from the ſtare of perfection; is only 

thoſe who are in the latter: are in a ſtate of 

lalvation, if they are the only patterns of a 
truly Chriſtian life, woe be to thoſe whoarc 
i nature, birth or providence, placed in 
the common ſtate. 5 But 
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But it would be a fin to judge in this 
manner; without doubt thoſe who have 
choſen a ſtate of perfection, juſtly deſerve 
our admiration, bur it certainly is no crime 
not to do it; it would not be for the advan- 
tage of mankind to have all the world feed 
on roots, and live in caves and rocks; and 
I am very ſure all men are not deſtin d for 
ſuch a life; the weakneſs of our natures 
requires ſome eaſe and reſt, and we are con- 


_ tinually ſeeking for what you with fo much 


ſeverity condemn ; would to God for the 


fake of perfection, we could as eaſily for- 


get we are men, as we can exclaim againſt 
the weaknefs of human nature; but that is 
impoſſible, and thank God this ſublime 
ſtare is not indiſpenſably neceſſary to fal- 
vation. 7 *M 
Heaven has more crowns than one; the 
brighteſt are without doubt reſerved for 
thoſe divine ſouls who are arrived at a ſtate 
of perfection, but thoſe who have choſen 
the other ſtate will not loſe their inheri- 
tance; the reaſonable enjoyment of the 
s of this world will not deprive them 
of the happinefs of another; there is a cer- 
rain degree of piety and virtue proportion d 
to our common ſtate, which tho not ſuffi- 
4 clent 
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cient for the greateſt ſaints, yet is ſufficient 
to make us of the number of the elect. 

Lou now ſee that neither nature in her 
purity, the ancient law, nor the examples 
of the Fews and Parriarchs, and greateſt 
ſaints, nor does Jeſus Chriſt himſelf con- 
demn. the moderate uſe of innocent plea- 
ſures. 

Now this almoſt anſwers. your whole ar- 
gument, for if refin'd pleaſures are not in- 
compatible with religion, they can never 
be ſo with reaſon, nor the virtues you talk- 
ed of, ſince Chriſtianity is the utmoſt per- 
fection of reaſon and virtue; and in reali- 
ty your ſatyr only turns upon debauchery, 

which I condemn as much as you do; 
but that I may leave nothing unanſwer d, 
I will take notice that you ſaid, all ations 
that give us pleaſure eſtrange us from our 
duty to God, and are conſequently crimi- 
nal; now 1 think your conſequence not 
juſt, for many actions of our lives, to ſpeak 
properly, regard only ourſelves, and have 
no direct tendency to God alone, yet all 
theſe actions may not be blameable ; for it 
they were, we might ſay it is a great fin 
to cat, drink, or ſleep, or to ſatisfy all the 
neceſſities of nature; for it would be ab- 

ſurd 
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fard to think that ſuch kind of actions have 
any direct tendency to God alone, nor we: 
never imagine that in doing them we have 
no other view than his ſervice. 

It is in my opinion a groſs miſtake to 
believe, that we ought in every action of 
our lives to have our thoughts fix d on God. ö | 
If I am not miſtaken, it is ſufficient to pro- 
pole him as our ultimate end, and to have 
a general deſign to live for his ſervice; ſo 
that our pleaſures, which may properly be 
number d with eating and drinking, and. 
thoſe other actions which chiefly regard 
ourſelves; I ſay in my opinion they are 
not ſo criminal as you repreſent them to 
be, becauſe they are all included in our ge- 
neral intention of living to God's ſervice. 
And certainly, if we judge clearly of 
things, it is not pleaſure in itſelf, bur the 
abuſe of ir that is criminal; and we 
ought therefore nicely to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween uſe and abuſe; for the things we 
call pleaſure are often odious becauſe they 
are to (ſuch excels; for if we call voluptu- 
ouſneſs, or the horrible debaucheries of 
thoſe who are ſlaves to their paſſions, and 
are guilty of all the criminal extravagancies 
that the maſt gorrupred nature can delight 

in, 
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in, pleaſures, I agree with you that in this 
ſenſe pleaſures are ſinful: I am very ſenſible 
that ſuch a life is not only contrary to reli- 
gion, but to the purity of our nature, to 
reaſon and virrue ; I look upon this fort of 
people to be impious and infamous. 

But if you take pleaſure in the ſenſe 
that I do, that is, in an caſe and freedom 
of mind, created by a moderate enjoyment 
of che bleſſings of life, and a confcience 
free from guilt, I cannor think that plea- 
fure in this ſenſe can be criminal. 
Condemn then as much as you pleaſe 
all thoſe who are delighted only with de- 
bauchery, and who can ſometimes find no 
other charm in what they admire, but their 
being forbid che ufe of ir; but ler us crear 
thoſe with more candour, who confine 
themſelves within the bounds religion has 


preſcribed, and with wiſdom and gratitude 


enjoy the momentary pleafures they meet 
with here below. | 


Indeed we have almoſt perverted every 


thing that is good, we ſhur our eyes to 
reaſon and religion; for we have all ſuch 
feeds of virtue in us, as would, if rightly 


improved by religion, enable us to lead 


happy lives; but almoſt as ſoon as we are 
Fe | born, 
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born, we plunge ourſelves into corruption, 
and confound our natural ſentiments with 
falſe opinions; we ſeem to ſuck in error 
with our milk, and when we go from our 
| nurſes to our ſchool-maſters, our minds are 
ſo prejudiced by wrong notions and. falſe 
opinions, that it is difficult to implant vir- 
tue; and often our maſters are themſelves 
ſo corrupt, that they never endeavour to 
teach us wiſdom and virtue; they only en- 
deayour to make us fit for this world, with- 
out telling us of another; they never men- 
tion religion to us, till our vices are too 
deeply ingrafted to give us leave to follow 
its precepts; and then they only ſpeak of 
it indifferently, as they would do of a no- 
vel, inſtead of telling us it ought to be the 
rule of all our actions, and that we cannot 
be happy without it. e 

Prejudiced thus by our own malice, a 
bad education, and ill example, it is no 
wonder if we make nature give place to 
opinion; whereas if we ſaw all things in 
the light wherein religion has placed chem, 
it is not probable we ſhould be ſo much 
our own enemies, as groſsly to contribute 
to our own undoing, by the wretched 
abuſe of pleaſures we may every * or 
: 10 
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of mind, created by a moderate enjoyment 
of che bleſſings of life, and a confcience 
free from guilt, I cannot think that plea- 
fure in this ſenſe can be criminal. 
Condemn then as much as you pleaſe 
all thoſe who are delighted only with de- 
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born, we plunge ourſelves into corruption, 
and confound our natural ſentiments with 
falſe opinions; we ſeem to ſuck in error 
with our milk, and when we go from our 
nurſes to our ſchool-maſters, our minds are 
ſo prejudiced by wrong notions and. falſe 
opinions, that it is difficult to implant vir- 
tue; and often our maſters are themſelves 
ſo corrupt, that they never endeavour to 
teach us wiſdom and virtue; they only en- 
deavour to make us fit for this world, with- 
out telling us of another; they never men- 
tion religion to us, till our vices are too 
deeply ingrafced to give us leave to follow 
its precepts ; and then they only ſpeak of 
it indifferently, as they would do of a no- 
vel, inſtead of telling us it ought to be the 
rule of all our actions, and that we cannot 
be happy without it. N 
Prejudiced thus by our own malice, a 
bad education, and ill example, it is no 
wonder if we make nature give place to 
opinion; whereas if we ſaw all things in 
the light wherein religion has placed chem, 
it is not probable we ſhould be ſo much 
our own enemies, as groſsly to contribute 
to our own undoing, by the wretched 
abuſe of pleaſures we may every * * 
| 0 
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hold. The wiſe heathens deſired no guide 
bur nature, being perſuaded that the hap- 
pineſs of this life conſiſted in obeying her 
dictates; but nature never clearly appear'd 
to them, ſhe was always darken'd by fin 
and prejudices, and the vices of cach par- 

ticular countrey. | 
But we who have ſeen, and clearly be- 
held nature in her Great Author, and who, 
enlighren'd by him, have pierced thro' the 
veil that clouded it; we, who have ſuch 
excellent precepts, who profeſs fo holy a 
religion, are yet worle than the very 
'heathens ; we are deaf to the divine word, 
that celeſtial ray does not open our under- 
ſtanding, it is ſo wretchedly darken'd by 
the falſe illuſion of riches and honours; 
in a word, we diſregard thoſe divine rules, 
which would inſtruct us how to moderate 
our paſſions, and to diſtinguiſh good from 
evil; we embrace. our ruin, and abuſe 
the good things God has given us for re- 
freſhmenr, by uſing them ro exceſs; but 
pleaſure is not to be condemned, becaufe 
ſome make an ill uſe of it; for religion it- 
ſelf is often abuſed, and every thing that 
is holy. We may enjoy pleaſure to a cer- 
rain degree, which religion will ſhew us 
| when 
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vhen we are arrived at it: Now if there is 
no merit in a moderate uſe of pleaſure, 
there certainly is no ſin in it; and if there 
is a great deal of glory in abſtaining en- 
tirely from it, ſurely there is a little praiſe 
que to thoſe who do not abuſe it. 

Now having juſtified pleafates in gene- 
ral, it is time to come to particulars. Ir is 
time I think to part, ſays Patrus diſciple, 

ou take ſo much pleaſure in hearing your 
| ſelves diſpute, that you don't conſider how 
late ir is; tho' I have heard you both with 
the greateſt pleaſure in the world, yet I 
muſt remind you of it, becauſe I have ob- 
ſerved one of the friars that belongs to this 
houſe walking backwards and forwards, 
as if he wanted us to go out, but was un- 
willing to interrupt you; I know he wants 
co ſhut rhe gates. 

You are in the right, fays Patru, we 
muſt ſuſpend this converſation till to-mor- 
row, if Mr. D' Ablancourt pleaſes : With 
all my heart, ſays he, I did deſign to have 
invited you to ſup with me, but my me- 
lons and ſtrawberries are not for you to 
eat, they might injure ſo rigid an ancho- 
tet, therefore I will take care not to trou- 


| ble ſo good a conſcience ; It would do me 
Fo | no 
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no harm at all, ſays Patru, 1 ſhould eat 
with moderation, and that in my own opi- 
nion would do me no injury. | 
They went home together, and ſpent 
the evening gayly, and appointed the next 
day to finiſh 3 their 


evening walk. 


ir. 
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n e op Los 
to have ſome buſmeſs that cal- 
led him out before the hour of 


aſſignation: he left his diſciple at his 
houſe, and deſit d him to tell D' Ablancourt 
the occaſion of his going out, and that 
_ When he had finiſh'd his buſineſs he would 
meet them at the Tuilleries near the am- 

H pPhitheatre. 
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hitheatre. When D' Ablancourt came to 
call his friend, che young gentleman gave 
him this account, and they went together 
to the Tuilleries, where they ſoon diſco-— 
verd Parry, ſitting in a retired part upon 
the graſs, in the midſt of a moſt beautiful 
proſpet. | 4 £5 

See (lays D' Ablancourt) when he came 
up to him, how naturally we purſue plea- | 
ſure, without being ſenſible of it; for you 
have choſe the ſweeteſt proſpect in all 
Paris; a thouſand beauties ſurround you, 
which muſt afford an exquiſite delight. 
Theſe ſort of pleaſures, ſays Patru, are 
not of the nature of thoſe I condemn: 
theſe trees, theſe walks, theſe flowers, 
theſe grals- plats, inſpire pleaſing and a- 
grecable thoughts, but no dangerous or 
wicked ones: thefe pleaſures I allow of, 
they increaſe deyotion, and fill us with 
; adoration of our great Creator, who con- 
tinually diſplays to us ſuch wonderful 
beauties. | DK. 1 

That might be, fays D' Ablancourt, if 
we ſaw nothing but trees and flowers; 
but we likewiſe ſee a great number of 
handſome perſons of both ſexes, who 
come on purpoſe to give and receive plea- 
— EA ſure: 
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ſure: this multicude of amiable people, 
added to this beautiful proſpect, the fine 
cloaths and magnificent equipages, would 
be enough to make ſuch a hermit a- 
fraid of being corrupted, who holds, that 
man ought to fear nothing more than man. 

'Tis for this reaſon, ſays Patru, that I 
choſe this place, and retired from thoſe 
agreeable and from thoſe impertinent peo- 
ple ; but pray fit down by me, and conti- 
nue your defence of pleaſures. Then, ſays 
D' Ablancourt (ſitting down) we mult ex- 
amine them one by one, and try if we 
cannot find ſome that we may ſafely enjoy. 
Ideſign to follow you ſtep by ſtep, and there- 
fore will begin with love as you have done. 

Upon my word I have admired you 
extreamly upon this head, but what has 
prevailed with you to declaim ſo terribly 
againſt ſo ſweet a pleaſure? for my part, 
at the ſame time that your wit charmed 
me upon that ſubject, your rigour made 


me tremble at every deſcription of it. I 


hardly knew you; ſurely it was not Mr. 
Patru that thus condemned love; did L 
rightly underſtand him? indeed you who 
have been ſo well treated by Cupid, are 


guilty of great injuſtice thus to condemn 


him; 


H 2 
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him; bur you have confirm'd me in the 


opinion, that whatever complaints ate made 
— — 
Are unhappy than ungrateful. You have 
been often bound in his ſofreſt chains, 
and have many a time ſacrificed to Vena, 
and the graces ; and this peruke, which you 
modeſtly call only falſe hair, do you temem- 
ber the firſt occaſion of your wearing it? 
Bur beſides your ingratitude, there is a 
great deal of an in your undertaking; | 
for Cupid is a malicious revengeful God, | 
and if he thinks we are yet worthy of his 
vengeance, he may before you go from | 
hence pour it upon you ; bur I fear our 
time is paſt; your peruke indeed would | 
Hy fomething for you, did not the caul | 
that cover d it ſpoil all; rhe fly | 
ſmiling from you at the light of this co- 
mical medly, to puniſn you for your de- | 
clamation. 
What you ſaid was very well; but you 
ought to not be ſo witty upon his occaſion : | 
it would have been much more gallant to 
have fail'd in this point: but alas! we arc | 
now better qualified to rail at love, than 
to be ſenſible of his power; you begin by 
be acculing love of extravagance, and you 


bring 
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bring philoſophy to aid religion againſt it. 
Vou have given us examples of what you call 
amorous follics, but thoſe follies are very 
agreeable in ſuch commerces: how plea- 
ſant would it be to hear any body make 
love in a ſerious manner, without life or 
ſpirit, with a rigid compoſed countenance! 
Would not this be one of the greateſt 
follies in the world? ſurcly what you 


| talked of is much more ſupportable ; and 


if people keep within bounds, they may 
with impunity be merry and amorous ; 
if we were to regard every thing with 
the eyes of wiſdom, we ſhould find a- 
bundance of mens actions very ſilly that 
appear the moſt ſerious. We often grave- 
ly commit the greateſt follies, and if we 


3 fhould ſtrictly examine all our actions, we 


ſhould find ourſelves like children, who 
buſy themſelves with the utmoſt applica- 
tion to build hauſes of cards. 

But believe me, if we ſpeak rightly, 
love- is folly only among tools; and, if 1 
may be allowed to lay lo, tis rather a 
but if 
I, ſhould agree with you that Fans is 
weaknels and folly in it, it does not thence 
follow chat ic is criminal, which is our 
preſcnt queſtion. H; 
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lou accuſe it of impiety and idola- 
try, and, by your diſeourſe, one would 

believe you much more credulous than 
the ladies; for I believe the vaineſt of 
them never took theſe praiſes and ado- 
rations in earneſt : theſe are falſe diamonds, 
which every one knows the value of; and 
none imagine themſelves to be real God- 
deſſes becauſe they are called ſo by their 
lovers; but this ſort of nonſenſical diſ- 
courſe is now very much out of faſhion, 
and love has quitted the language of Par- 
_—_ for that of the court, and nature; 
ladies now content themſelves with their 
lovers giving an account of the pains and 
pleaſures they feel, or ſometimes thoſe they 
do not feel when their love is feign d. 
The next thing you declaim againſt is 
adultery, and thoſe other vile debauche- 
ries, which produce yet more ſhameful 
effects. I deteſt and abhor theſe vices as 
much as you do, tho I do not condemn 
love in general; becauſe I believe there 
are other pleaſures in it which we may in- 
nocently enjoy; and this I hope to con- 
vince you of. The impreſſion beauty 
makes upon us, the agreeable ſenſations we 
feel at the ſight of thoſe who are lovely, 
1 SP", Ct 7 12 | 1 ure 
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are ſentiments that nature in her purity 


inſpired; God imprinted them in the 
heart of man from the beginning, and he 
adorned Eve with all the graces we can 
poſſibly imagine, in order to captivate her 
husband's heart. 51 
perfection of the female ſex; and as Eve: 
came perfect out of God's hands, we may 
imagine her to have been more beautiful 
than any other woman ever was, or can 
poſſibly be. I believe her beauty the more 
perfect, becauſe it was not at firſt ſullied 
by any rebellious paſſions, as all have been 
ſince the fall. We may obſerve the inju- 
ries theſe paſſions do to beauty, by thoſe 
who are given to melancholy, anger, or 
any violent paſſions; we ſce they by de- 
grees take off the brightneſs of the eyes, 


the beauty of the complexion, and quite 
alter the air of the face. 


I cannot believe God Almighty adorn'd 
the fair ſex with ſo many charms for no- 
thing, or that he only gave them for a 


| ſnare to us: No! he certainly deſign'd 


we ſhould be ſenſible of thoſe charms, and 
that our hearts ſhould be touch'd by them; 
therefore, never tell me this pleaſure ſhould 

H 4 only 
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affect our fighr, tho I own to you 
— etimes goes no farther: the admi- 
ration that the charms of beauty creates 
in us, is not only a pleafure to the heart 
and ſenſes; — pleaſes and chartns | 
the mind, and is the effect of a fine un- 
derſtanding: a woman may feel this plea- 
ſare at the fight of another woman, who 
is -extrearaly beautiful: we then behold 
as we do fine flowers, and we are 
ſenfible that there are none of the works 
of nature that are more wonderful or 
more charming than beauty, and that the 
moſt agrecable PN _ the Kies is 
a eircle of fine women. 
But I affirm, that nature 4 not deſign 
to limit us to rho light ſapetficial pleaſures 
of ſight; ſhe deſignd our hearts ſhould 
be ſoften d and moy'd by beauty ; for pray 
eonſider the circumſtances of Bes crea- 
tion, and the manner of Adams recei- 
ving her; he had been dumb to all the 
liberal gifts of God; but che moment he 
beheld her he diſcover'd the lively impteſ⸗ 
ſion ſhe had made upon him; he imme- 
diately cried out, She WAS half of him 
ſeiß and that a man ſhould leave pony 
_ mother and cleave to his wife. He 
1 ſhew'd 
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ſhew'd that the ſight of this woman had 
pierc'd into his foul; and from thence we 
may eaſily conchude, that the impreſſion 
beauty makes is not limited to the eyes; 
and that the emotion it cauſes in the 
heart proceeds ſtom pure nature. ; 

And certainly ty has gi theſe 
charms to women for no other end but 
to form the union of ſexes, to draw man 
to the ſociety he delign'd him for. Now ˙ 
this ſweet emotion the heart feels at the 
fight of a beautiful object, is the birth of 
love; ſo that this paſſion is firſt the foun- 
dation of the bands of human ſociety, 
and ſecondly, being one of the ſentiments 
that nature in her purity inſpired, it ne- 
ver can be a guiky paſſion unleſs we abuſe 


it, or apply it co criminal obyects, fuch as 


you and I both condemn. | 
For this tender emotion (which I have 
ahready faid is the origin and firſt ſenti- 
ment of love) is ſomething extreamly ſweet 
and innocent, that penetrates to the bot- 
tom of the heatt, and ſweetly inſinuates 


itlelf in the moſt pleaſing manner; and 
when the perſon who has given the firſt 


wound is ſenſible of the ſame love ſhe 
has inſpired imo her lover, and there is 


a mu- 
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a mutual tenderneſs between them, it pro- 
duces the moſt delightful commerce in the 
world, it gives pleaſures that reſult from 
the union of hearts, without the leaſt 
mixture of ſenſuality. | 
I perccive, ſays Patru ſmiling, that the 
love you admit is all refin d and ſpiritual ; 
it is a — ſo pure that the body has 
no ſhare in it. I ſee what you aim at: 
vou would ſpiritualize love to render it 
innocent: others have attempted it like 
vou; but reaſon, nature, and experience 
reſiſt the eſtabliſhment of this fine chi- 
mera: there is as much reality in this pure 
love as in the ſtories of monſters and caſ- 
tles in the air, built by the power of ma- 
gick. I agree with you that we might 
love in this manner if we were pure ſpi- 
rits; but by misfortune we have bodies, 
and when we love, we love both with ſoul 
and body; we deſire to poſſeſs what we 
love, and cannot tell how to ſubſiſt with- 
out it; and love without enjoyment goes 
out of courſe, like fire 1 want of ſup- 


ply. 


"Yeu: lays. D Alen his: is the 
notion that is generally conceived of love; 
n. * explain a few things ta me chat 
leem 
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ſeem not to agree with this idea, nor with 
your definition of love: you call love a 
deſire of enjoyment, from whenee-then 
proceeds that looſe deſire in abundance of 
people, who are fix d to no ſettled object; 
do you call this deſire of love, which is the 
mark and ſource of luſt and debauchery. 
That famous Empreſs was one of this 
number, who deſcended from her throne 
to take up with the meaneſt ſtranger; do 
you think this deſerves the name of love? 
; yet never was the deſire you mention 
more violent in any, nor did ever any 
| give a greater looſe to it. 925 
But from whence proceeds the imagi- 
nation that love naturally goes out with- 
| out enjoyment? whereas it is generally 
N thought nothing extinguiſhes it ſo ſoon 
i as fruition, ſo that love muſt be quite 
different from what you imagine, and is 
in reality only the union of hearts; and 
to make you more fully ſenſible of this, I 
muſt tell you, there are people in the 
world, who, when they could not gain 
the affections of thoſe they loved, have 
renounced the poſſeſſion of their perſons. 
When I was a young man, I was inti- 
mately acquainted with a gentleman who 
Ker | = 
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was. violently in love with a very beautiful 
young lady, but becauſe ſhe had no incl- 
nation — — Fog —_—_— reſuſed to 
marry augh it was in his power to 
have done it: he was a man of too much 
honout and delicacy to make uſe of the 
defexence and obedience ſhe paid her Pa- 
rents, who would have obliged her to 
marry him; but he (being afraid of ma- 
king. boch her and himſelf unhappy by 
ſack a union) took haly orders in your 
ehurch. He was a man of great merit, 
and bnee he could not gain the heart of 
one he fo paſſionately loved, he reſolyed 
no ether earthly object ſhould ever employ 
huis theughes, and therefore changed his 
—— ac dedicated him alf ne 


* L | A who, baye mar- 
zial women chey loved, and yet hayc 
—. be bene very unhappy, — 
ieving they were not again; t 

—— bgh'd for % hearts, 
and have thought che poſſeſſion of their 
perſons a misfortune without the heart: 
Now certainly none of cheſe people ever 
2 fe 2 of love Aer in 
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There have been men in all ages 
have been deſperately in love with wo- 
men, whoſe birth, vittue, and fortune 
could give them no hopes of erer en- 
joying them, and yet their paſſion ren 
der d them in ſome degree happy; _ 
contented themſelves with 
them, or at leaſt with ſeeing or hearing 
chem ff peak, and with breathing in the 
fame air with them. |; 

In our provinces, where they follow 
nature without art, the young people love 
one another for many years, and live 00 
er wich fach Twermed | and ſelicity 
2 — our , without receiving 
CE TN or having any other 
— than loving for the Ale of 


If all choſe who have loyed in dr 
render would declare the ſenti- 
ments they had chen, we ſhould find, that 
in that age of innocence they had no de- 
res but to fee: one another, to love and 
to talk of their paſſion to the obyelt of it. 
Perhaps you may think me very lilly ; 

bur I cannot help ſpeaking here of my 
ſelf; I own I have loved, and in my fwlt 
Paſſion (which was tu only true und fin- 


cere | 
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cere one, or at leaſt the tendereſt I ever 
felt) I had no ſettled deſign or proſpect: 
1 lov'd, and all I wiſh'd for was, to be 
beloved : I was: ſo, and I deſir'd nothing 
more; and my happineſs was ſuch, that 
I have all my life ſince regretted che loſs 
of thoſe dear delightful hours. x 

The perſon I loved was a girl of great 
wiſdom and virtue; I admired her for 
thoſe perfections, and for her ſake my 
heart ſeemed to delight in wiſdom ; and 
I muſt here obſerve, that vice is, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, ſo ſurprized and terri- 
died by the ſecret effects, and by the fight 
of virtue, that it never dares openly de- 
clare itſelf before a virtuous woman; and 
vicious deſires ſeldom riſe but in the com- 
pany of thoſe who by their manners, or 
the courſe of their lives, give room for 
their lovers to hope for all favours. 
Pray conſider he charms of friendihip ; 

our ſentiments muſt be very exalted to 
reliſh it to a high degree; it is an infinite 
pleaſure, and yer the ſenſes bear no part 
in it. Now if the union of hearts can 
give ſuch exquiſite pleaſures in friendſhip, 
without the participation of the body, why 


- may we not conceive as great pleaſures 
| from 
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from the union of hearts in love? for be- 
nevolence reigns in both, only with this 


difference, that the beneyolence lovers 
feel is ſo lively and tender, that it makes 


that of friendſhip appear dull and languid 

to it. | | 1 | 
If then this deſire of poſſeſſion, in which 

you ſay love conliſts, can preſide” in a 


_ perſon who has no tenderneſs; and if, 


on the other hand, a full enjoyment” can- 
not ſatisfy, without the poſſeſſion of the 
heart; if, in fine, love can continue with- 


out poſſeſſion or deſire, we may from all 


this conclude, that love, properly ſpeak- 
ing, does not conſiſt in one or che other, 
bur in the union of hearts, or at leaſt you 
muſt own, that it is poſſible to ſtop there, 


and have no farther views; and that con- 
ſequently ſo pure a love is far from a chi- 
mera, for there is nothing more true and 


natural. | 


And it is really doing great injuſtice to 


human nature, to believe it incapable of 
this ſort of love; it is judging very wrong 
of our hearts, and the ſentiments they may 
produce. This error I believe proceeds 
from our not diſtinguiſhing between a 


groſs inſtinet we have in common with 


brutes, 
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braces, and atender benevolence that reigns 
only in che heart; and this error is Kill 
_ augmented for want of duly conſidering the 

tender emotion that beauty excites in us, 
and which the charms of converſation 
and beautics of the mind preſerve and 
The ſort of love I ſpeak of is a conti- 
nual ſource of delight to people of merit; 
tis ſo n a commerce nothing can 
equal it: What pleaſure is there in be- 
holding 400. we love? in meeting them 
unexpectedly, when our whole thoughts 
(as to carthly things) are fix d upon — 2 
or to be always in their company, and 
deſire no other converſation? Do you 
think it no pleaſure to be ſenſible that you] 
delight to one you love beyond your | 
Aelf > Is it nothing to have your eyes fix d 
-whole days upon a lovely perſon, and to 
be alone with her many hours together? 
Whatever you may ſay, the ſweeteſt air 
we breathe is near beautiful lips; in fine, 
the leaſt rrifles give us exquiſite pleaſure : 
a look, a ſmile, —— us; a glance of 
the eye, the little i es, the moſt 
trifling : diſcourſe, the rts of joy; 


all and every thing gives delight in love, 
even 
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even ſighs and tears affect us with an inex- 
preſſible pleaſure, mix d with a ſoft con- 
cern. 1 %""BN 
But in my opinion, one of the greateſt 
pleaſures of love is to contemplate and 
admire the beauties of the mind of the 
beloved perſon; how ſweet is it daily to 
diſcover new ones, and to make them 
happy by your praiſes > Thele are plea- 
ſures that become a noble mind: doubt- 
leſs it is a happineſs to be poſſeſs d of ex- 
cellent qualities, and it is likewiſe one to 
be capable of diſcovering perfections in 
others, and to have a mind generous e- 
nough to talk of and publiſh them, and 
to place them in the cleareſt light: This 
ſhews ſome degree of merit; for unleſs 
you have merit in your ſelf, you can ne- 
yer diſcover it in others; and none but a 
noble mind can take a pleaſure in pub- 
liſning the perfections of others, or in 
making others happy and pleaſed with 
themſelves. | | we 

Though theſe are not delights that gra- 
tify the ſenſes, yet they muſt be very 
groſs and ſelfiſh that deny theſe to be ex- 
quiſite pleaſures; for in my opinion the 

pleaſures of the mind as the greateſt we 


\ 
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can feel: and our moſt dear and ſweeteſt 
ſentiments are thofe, which when once 
conceiv d we can entertain ourſelyes with 
alone, without the aſſiſtance ot exterior 
Me feel all other delights no longer 1 
than while we actually enjoy them; for 
example, muſick and delicacies pleaſe us 
only ble the feaſt or concert continues: 
in like manner the pleaſures of gaming 
and converſation conclude when the com- 
pany breaks up; and the reaſon is, becauſe 
theſe kinds of pleaſures are not within us, 
but proceed from exterior objects; we have | 
only in ourſelves a diſpoſition to reliſh them, | 
but we cannot enjoy them without eating, 
playing, &c going. into en or mand 


mu 


Love when it is once fix'd needs none ; 
of theſe aids, it works in ns, and becomes 
à part of us; it is ſo inſeparable from us, 
that if we are ever fo far removed from the 
| object of it, ir ſtill remains with us, and , 
gives us Joy unſpeakable; for it is the live- 
ly emotion and tenderneſs of the heart 
which creates this happinels, and theſe 
ſweet ſenſations always remain in us; we 
carry theſe * wherever fate con- 
ducts us. _ Though 
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Though all I have ſaid is true and na- 
tural, I am afraid it has appeared obſcure, 
and char I have not made myſelf choroygh- 
ly underſtood ; there are ſome ſentiments 
we can much better feel than explain, but 
I believe you can aſſiſt me in explaining 
my meaning. I began this diſpute only 
for an amuſement, and I depend much up- 
on your penetration to underſtand me 
right; and as it was only undertaken to 
employ a few leiſure hours, I hope you 
will have the good nature not to criticiſe 
upon the words, if you but underſtand 
what they aim at. | 

Now I can hardly believe any body will 
pretend to condemn ſo pure a love as I 
have deſigned to deſcribe, or that any can 
think thoſe pleaſures we feel within our- 
ſelves, thoſe ſentiments ſo free from all 
impurity, are not entirely innocent: Can 
there be any caſuiſt that will think love 
criminal, when it is reduced to the pure 
union of ſouls. 

I think we ſhould be fo far from con- 
demning it, that we ſhould endeavour to 
inſpire it into all who think of marrying; 
for we ſee thoſe engagements often prove 


rally 
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rally marry either for money, or in obe- 
dience to parents, or for ſome politick mo- 
tive, without the union of minds; from 
hence proceed the miſunderſtandings, do- 
meſtick quarrels, the miſeries, divorces, 
adulteries, and a thouſand inconveni- 
ences that we daily ſee attend marriage. 
A little love before would remedy all this ; 
for it is a dangerous experiment to expect 
it will come afterwards, we have but few |! 
examples of ir, and doubtleſs ic was for 
this reaſon that the church formerly or- 
dain'd, that thoſe who were betroth'd | 
ſhould live ſome time together before they | 
married, that by conſtantly ſeeing one 
another, and by converſing together, a 
mutual love, ſuch a ſweet inclination as I 
have deſcribed, might grow between them; | 
ſo that this refined tenderneſs is not only | 
lawful, but Chriſtianity does nor even for- 
bid the deſire of enjoyment, provided the | 
perſons deſign marriage; even thoſe defires | 
are lawful when they tend to a lawful *' 


end. 4 
Sure there are no criticks ſo whimſical 
co deny that a man may find pleaſures in 
the enjoyment of a wife; if ſhe is a hand- 
. ſome woman that does not make her leſs 
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ſo; and however you may condemn plea- 
lures, theſe are certainly laudable ones. 
T ſhould think a man muſt find vaſtly 


greater delight in a wife than a miſtreſs; 


for it muſt ſurely be anfddition to our hap- 


pineſs, when we can juſtly eſteem the per- 
ſon we love for her modeſty and merit, 
As you have obſerved, nothing raiſes our 
deſires like modeſty, there is a prodigious 
charm in the bluſh of a beautiful woman ; 
and what adds yct more to the delights 
and felicities of marriage is, that they are 
lawful and innocent, allowed and approv- 
ed of by God and man; and certainly 
the greateſt felicity we can enjoy is to be 
happy and innocent, free from all guilt 
and remorſe. 9 | 


— 


No beſides the reaſons I have already 
given, to prove that love is innocent when 
confin'd to innocent and lawful objects, 
I can bring you many examples to evince 
what I have ſaid: What love had David 
for Abigail? what did he not do for Sauls 
daughter, with whom he was exceedingly 
enamour'd? how great was Jacobs love 
and tenderneſs? where can we find ſuch 
an example in hiſtory, as the holy Scripture 
gives us of this Patriarch's paſſion for Ra- 
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The moment he ſaw her he was ſeized 
with a paſſion he could not conceal nor 
reſtrain ; he ran with open arms to em- 
brace her; and the rears fell down his 
cheeks; his ſurpriꝛe and concern were ſo | 
great chat he Riſs d her before he told her 
who he was; as ſoon as he came to Laban 
he freely offer d to ſerye him, being well 
pleaſed to live upon any terms in the ſame 
Houſe with Rachel; when Laban ask d 
what he ſhould give him for his ſervice, 
he (aid he deſired no recompence but Ra- 
chel, and if he would grant him her he 
would ſerve him ſeven years: he afterwards 
you know ſerved ſeven more, and was cori- 
ſtantly expoſed to heat and cold, and the 
inclemency of different ſeaſons; but all 
fatigues appear'd ſweet and eaſy, and it is 
faid that the violence of his love made the 

time ſeem very ſhort to him. 
When he return'd with all his family 
to Jaac his father, having heard that Eſan, 
whoſe cruelty and hatred he fear'd, was 
coming rowards him, his firſt care was 
for Rachel; oh, ſays he, when he ſpoke 
of Eſau, he will deſtroy the mother and 
her children! He then divided his family 
into three ow ad * them at ſome 
va diſtance 
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diſtance from one another; he put his 
other wives and their children in the two 


firſt, and Rachel with her ſon in the laſt; 


and he then ſaid, if Eſau ſlay the two firſt, 
he will ſurely leave me Rachel. When 
Rachel died, as ſoon as he had performed 
the laſt duties to her, he immediately lefr 
the place where he had always lived with 
her, being no longer able ro continue 
where he had loſt all that was dear to 
him; his whole life time he preſervd a 
tender regard for her memory, he loy'd 
her in her ſons, and ſhew'd a thouſand par- 
ticular mar ks of his affection to them more 
than to his other children: When he 
heard that the eldeſt of them was devour- 
ed, he wept, and ſaid, the cruel beaſt has 
killed my ſon, Foſeph is dead, but I will 
go down into the grave mourning for my 
on: Thus he wept many days, he rent 
his cloaths, girded his loins with ſackcloth, 
and refuſed to be comforted. 

When Facob was dying he mentioned 
Rachel in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed ſhe 


had been conſtantly in his thoughts, and 
that he loved her to his lateſt gaſp; ſure- 
1y neyer any paſhon exceeded this! 5 


14 Now 
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Now Sir I agree with you, that all de- 
bauchery and criminal affections are un- 
worthy a Chriſtian; and I own that en- 
joyment, in which you fay love conſiſts, 
is unlawtul without marriage; and if there 
were no other ſort of love, I would not 
diſpute one moment with you upon this 
head; but as I have ſhewed you, there 
are other pleaſures in love beſides enjoy- 
ment, and infinite ones too, full of ſweet- 
neſs and innocence: It is very poſſible to 
canfine ourſelves to them; and as we ſome- 
times do it out of honour and delicacy, 
why may we not do it for conſcience 

But in ſome caſes religion allows the 
deſire of poſſeſſion, and poſſeſſion itſelf, 
and what can be delired more; it does 
not indeed allow debauchery, but thereby 
wee are freed from the trouble and remorſe 
that attends it; and I think we cannot be 
roo thankful to religion, for forbidding us 
the uſe of thoſe things that would be hurt- 
ful to us, and tend to our deſtruction. 

I I think I have offered reaſons enough to 
convince you of the lawfulneſs of love, 
and yet you may plainly perceive I have 
neither invoked Venus nor the Graces. I 
0 Mr 
- f 
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thought at my age twould be in vain ta 
implore their aſſiſtance. 127 00 

I can tell you, ſays Patru ſmiling, if you 
did not invoke them, they came freely to 
your aſſiſtance; for I ſaw them during all 
your diſcourſe, and wit and reaſon accom- 
panied them, but I will nat compliment 
you; your reproaching me for my wearing 
a caul ſticks too much in my ſtomach ta 
ſuffer me to ſay any obliging things to 
you. 

You are a true flatterer, ſays D Ablan- 
court, but let us now talk of luxury or de- 
licacies; the law as well as religion ought 
by penalties to ſuppreſs the exceſſes you 
have talk'd of in cating and drinking ; 
theſe people ought to be put upon the le- 
vel with footmen and porters ; for in my 
opinion 'tis the manners and inclinations 
that diſtinguiſh men, more than their for- 
tunes, and there are many lacqueys who 


All thoſe perſons have not only loſt the 
uſe of their reaſon, ſenſe and religion, but 
even of their palate; for what true pleaſure 


can there be in thoſe outrageous debauche- 


ries, that diſorder the mind and health; 
thoſe people indeed eat a great * 
4 PI ED they 
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they can never eat agrecably, becauſe ſuch 


vaſt exceſs muſt render every thing inſipid 


to them: But when we have retrench d 
pride, anger and paſſion, exceſſive expences, 


and exceſs in eating and drinking, pray 
what can you ſay againſt the reſt? It is I 


think impoſſible to avoid ſometimes eating 
with pleaſure, if we are in health: You 
ſay a Chriſtian ought only to eat out of 
neceſſity, without finding any reliſh in it, 
pray how can this be, unleſs you had a 
palate and throat of braſs? 

For the greateſt pleaſure we find in eat- 


ing is, when we are hungry, then let meat 


be ever ſo indifferent we have a good reliſh 
for it: a good appetite makes every thing 
taſte deliciouſly, ſo that the method you 
preſcribe is the beſt in the world to make 
us take a pleaſure in eating. : 


. 


Then you add, that a Chriſtian ought 


to confine himſelf to the. moſt indifferent 
meats, delicacies you ſay are not for Chriſti- 
ans: what? are they only made for infidels? 


upon my word then they have a fine time 
of it; and it is certainly a mighty juſt way 
of thinking to believe, that only thoſe who 


moſt offend God ſhall enjoy his bleſſings. 
„ + on 8 5 N 4 . 7 : ! 2 5 bi? © 1 
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Good God! what pity it is chat any 
ſhould pretend to preach ſuch morals! 
there is nothing but what they will think 


fir to damn the world for: Now theſe 
men never reflect that by this ſeyerity they 
condemn the government and goodneſs 


of God: For God has not only faid, that 
it is not what goes into us that defiles the 
man; but after the flood ſeeing that fruit, 
herbs and roots (which is the diet you pre- 
ſcribe) was not ſufficient for our nouriſh- 
ment, becauſe the vertue of them was ei- 
ther leſſen'd by the waters, or ſome other 
reaſon; he then ermitted man to cat eve- 
ry ching that had life: Now according to 
our preacher what number of patriarchs 
and ſaints are damn'd, who made no ſcru- 
* of cating far veal and lamb, and the 
ſt of all their flocks. 

But pray, Mr. Director, tell me if i it is a 
fin to eat melons or ſtrawberries, or green 
pe! ? I cannot believe you can ſay it is, 

cauſe theſe are vegetables, which you 
allow the uſe of; now there is nothi 
more agreeable to the palate than theſe 
things are, ſo that you muſt either forbid 
the uſe of them, or allow that the plea- 
ſures of * and — are not un- 

lawful, 
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lawful, provided we keep within duc 
bounds, You lay a Chriſtian ought not 
to think about cating ; well, but muſt not 
he think while he is cating? muſt he di- 
veſt himſelf of all his ſenſes? and if by ac- 
cident he ſhould be obliged to be at a fine 
entertainment, muſt he cat a partridge as 
if it were a tone, or a fine ſoop like len- 
tile pottage? 

This would be a greater ſign of want 
of palace than of religion, and ſuch a per- 
ſon would be more like a blockhcad chen 
a good Chriſtian. 

Brutes perhaps may eat in this manner ; 
they grofly and greedily ſatisfy their bru- 
tal appetites ; but man is a more noble be- 
ing, and ought at all times to differ from 
them, and to act like himſelf at table, as 
well as at other times; there is ſamething 
of nobleneſs in his nature, that diſtin- 
guiſhes him even in thoſe things that he 
does in common with brutes; for that 
delicacy of taſte is rather an effect of his 
* nature than a blameable ſenſua · 
_ have often had the honour to eat wich 
the Prince of Conde, whoſe table was aly 
ſs ery d in a nice as well as princely 
manner; 


Fd 
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manner: I have likewiſe cat with Mon- 
ſieur Colligni, and many other Noblemen ; 
but my greateſt pleaſure then was, in diſ- 
courſing with a Prince who was as charm- 
ing in converſation as he was dreadful to his 
enemies in battle: I ſay my chief pleaſure 
was in the agreeable converſation of thoſe 
who deſerv'd much leſs to be honour'd for 
their titles and noble blood, than for the 
greatneſs of their mind and extenſiveneſs of 
their wit; but yet I not only heard fine 
or witty diſcourſes, but I likewiſe eat de- 
licacies; and now pray do you really be- 
lieve that I bazarded my falyation by ha- 
ving admired the plenty and magnificence, 
and delicacy of the entertainments, or 
by taking a pleaſure in obſerving them? 
I have already ſaid that our Saviour 
made no ſcruple of going to feaſts with 
his diſciples, and a great many holy men 
have done the ſame: Iſaac loved Eſau 
better than Jacob (tho Jacob was much 
the more amiable) becauſe the Scripture 
tells us Eſau loved hunting, and would 
kill and bring his father veniſon: Do you 
think Jaac was intemperate becauſe he 
lik d veniſon better than mutton? No cer- 
tainly; it is no ſign of WW 
ws 4 
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like one meat better than another; nor 
to diſtinguiſh the moſt delicious from the 
common ſort; it only ſhews diſcernment, 
and a good taſte: intemperance conſiſts in 
being over-(olicitous about eating, in impa- 
tiently, and cagerly ſeeking after delica- 
cics, not bearing to go without them, and 
in cating and drinking co vaſt exceſs, and 
with greedineſs. | 

- You ſee now that we may take ſome 
atis faction in eating, and that tis impol- 
fible for people in health to eat without it; 
ſec it is likewiſe not unlawful to cat 
delicacies, provided we cat not to excels, 
or with greedineſs ; if we avoid that, we 
may freely enjoy what God has given us 
for the comfort and ſupport of life; nay, 
I will venture to affirm, that elegance and 
nratneſs at our meals is not blameable, if 
it proceeds from a delicacy and niceneſs 
of judgment, and not from vanity and e- 
picuriſm; for there are people in the world 
to whom politeneſs and a genteel ſpirit is 
fo natural, chat it ſhews itſelf upon all 
ocaſions; and this politeneſs is cer- 
tainly innocent in the ſight of God and 
mman, and none but ſavages will pretend 
to ſay, that what is ſo becoming an orna- 
—— ment 


eee * 
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ment to a gentleman, can be unbecoming 
a Chriſtian. = 

The pleaſures of the table being thus 
reduc'd, are certainly very agreeable, and 
cannot juſtly merit your cenſure ; for it is 
a neceſlaty entertainment, ſometimes in 
the courſe of our lives, not only to regain 
our ſtrength, which living upon vegera- 
bles muſt impair, but likewiſe to keep 


a friendſhip and commerce with mankine 


which cating together is one of the beft 
methods of improving. People converſe 
at meals with the greateſt freedom; their 


| hearts arc open, and friendſhips are often 


begun at table that prove very firm and 
laſting, and produce union, peace, and 
concord, which are the fundamentals af 
charity; let us, therefore, enjoy the bleſ- 
{ings God ſo liberally beftows upon us, and 
let us keep within che bounds of modera- 
tion by him preſcrib'd ; ler us not greedi- 
ly ſeck after delicacies, but let us nor refuſe 
them if by accident we meet with them, or 
if the greatneſs of our fortunes or our ſta- 


tions in the world offer them to us; virtur 


and piety does not properly conſiſt in diet; 
the mirth that generally accompanies well- 
regulated entertainments ean never _— 

God, 


D 
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God, ſince he has provided our food, and 
expects our gratitude and thankfulneſs for 
the bleſſings he ſo bountifully heaps upon 
us. 7 OY 
If a Prince ſhould invite two men to 
his table, and one of them ſhould eat 
and drink to gluttony and drunkenneſs, 
without ſhewing any regard to the com- 
pany, the Prince would certainly be full 
of indignation againſt him, and think him 
an ungrateful brute, without the leaſt ac- 
knowledgment to his benefactor; and if 
the other ſeem'd ro eat with a pleaſure 
and fatisfattion, that expreſs'd a juſt ſenſe 


of the Prince's fayour; if he eat the good 


things provided for him with a grateful. 
acknowledgment of the liberality and ge- 
neroſity of the giver, the Prince could not 


be diſpleaſed with ſuch ſentiments, but 


would certainly approve of his behaviour 
better than if he had far and not taſted of 
the dinner he was invited to. ee 


+ Now all nature is a feaſt, to which God 
invites us with an inexhauſtible goodneſs ; 


he bids us cat and drink, and tells us he 


has given us what will pleaſe our taſte ; 


and he has given us laws to inſtruct us to 
avoid exceſs; Therefore, ſays he, enjoy the 
| | one 
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dne and avoid the other, and tuben o 


tale of my bounty always remember 
— — bh Now if we do! thus, 
ant wire re enjoy che bleſſings of 
life; do! you think we can offend: God by 
it, "if we” continually bleſs and praiſe him 
for his infinite els. 
Ving che blrſſings of life with æ com 
ſtant in ward and outwrurd acknow 
af his immeniſc . eſs, apptars' to me 


ſo noble and juſt x ſentiment, thar I can 
hardly 


bolieve ſelF-denial and mortificarion 
to be greater virtues;} it is a ſentirnent bo- 
true Chriſtian picty” the Fews 
had no notion of chis graticude'; none but 
Chriſtians are'ſenfible! of fo ſubliene a plea> 
fare; their chief Happineſb conſiſts in the 
confiderition' that it & God who: beftows 
all bleſſings upom chemy and the joy that 
flowsifrom chat conſideratibn gives a thoty 


ſand times more laſting pleaſure chan: can 
poſſibly proccei fron bare cating: and 


drinking. 
If a good man 


keeps » handſome: cable 
amd entertains the feeds: che 
lungey, cloathes tlie naked, and does 4 
£95 of good in thee worlch; if he 
| ade a pleuſine n ame 


His 
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his friends and relations, and with ferent» | 
ty and true peace of mind latisfies the de- 
ſires of nature, and with pleaſure eats of 
the greateſt delicacies, and enjoys his 
friends with an innocent mitth and chear- 
fulneſs. If this man in true innocence, 
and full of grateful acknowledgment for 
God's bleſſings and admiration of his good. 
neſs, ſhould take ſome pleaſure in the en. 
joyment of theſe benefits, do you think 
he would deſerve blame or praiſe? Be- 
lie ve me, ſuch a man might wich i n 
ip Nectar and Ambroſia. 
Nov if we add muſick to fach' innocent 
and agrecable entertainments, ſure no bo- 
dy can condemn it but ſuch ſages as. 
Mr. Patru, who fly from the ſound of 
all the concerts in the neighbourhood, or 
thoſe who, like the brutiſn King you ſpoke 
of, had rather hear the ncighing of horſes 
than the: fineſt muſick. 
I could in the favour of . ck alledee, 
that it is as ancient as the world itſelf, and 
that it was made uſe of in a ſeaſon -when 
men were unacquainted with all pleaſures 
but what were natural and innocent. But 
not to enter into theſe, curious enquiries, 
L will content he * wo ſaying, that 


2 5} 7 | voices, 
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*. voices, lutes, and other inſtruments have 
„ always been thought proper for the im- 
of provement of religion, and the glorifica- 
is tion of God: The Fews had muſick in 
r- their tabernacles before they had any 
e; churches. 

Vou have well e that 00 * 
4. of inſtruments in ancient times- inſpired 
1 the Prophets with the Spirit of prophecy ; 
k it fll'd chem with the divine Spirit, and 
e- tranſported them even out of themſelves. 
y Solomon had ſuch a number of inſtru- 
1 ments and muſicians in his temple that 
it they almoſt exceed all belieckn. 
52 And ſince thoſe days Chriſtians in 
16 admitted muſick into — churches; and 
5f from the beginning of Chriſtianity, voices, 
Yr lutes, and organs have celebrated the 
e praiſes. of Jeſus Chriſt ; and they ſeem as 

5 ſo many tongues, which tranſport; che 
3 yows. and prayers of; the faithful co he, 
e, ears of their Gd. 

d This cuſtom, which I have hhewed you 
n the progrels of, is ſufficient to convince 
5 you, of the lavfal nels and innocence of 
t muſick; for if it was not ſo it would ne- 
p, yer be made uſe of for divine myſteries, 
it and in ſuch holy places; and for what 


1 reaſon 


+N 
* 
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reaſon woald' you make it ehange its mature 
at all other times, and of a ſudden become 
criminal every where ele? And I beſeecit 
youp What hutt can that ſort of muſic 
& rdipibrt of conftience; which! oftelr 
ſtrikes the ear without affecting the mind 
& lutes an other inſtruments ſoinetirnes 
do: For my part, the more I think of je 
lam che len ie to cbinprehend how 
any thing that contributes to che eic 
of dep args. mg car! poſſibly cor : 
4 Plains God Almigh 
armony is 
gives us almoſt in por p 6 ofa 
u- 


ture: I do not (patt-r0 
heres; 85 5 — te you? 


fr of the 
EF eduld never fear it; om propte hows 
&ver, who have nieer ears, have told us 
wofiders'of it; but without tedublin: 689 
felbes abdur it, lex us conſider the voice 
of man; wh ſwEetneſs and harmony ix 
there in it! the ſound of imſtruments is 
So at impkrfect imlration of it; chere is 
ot 4 nation in the wörld but whut de- 
Alas im Gifting) and Has dolle fore er 
eve pecuffar to it: 

"Whit can be — Ry GN Me 
Raging of 1 fence 7 tkei 


* 
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goes ſo e a * make che ſwcet- 
£lt _ in the World, which no art 
Ann ect, and me can ue 800 much 

ein Fi E ſupplies me _ 
zicnt All il ady dyance; for 
— — means to init 
the truth, 
925 ick A gh of choſe dixetſigns of which 
much more able to feel, within 
che, 15 eder chan to demon- 


c proofs, 
915 * 7 endewrogng ito demonſtrate it, 
2 More 
5 7 


Bu 


ures: What 
Ads to oY delight of muſick is, 
t chere is nach 5 More frequent nor 

2 elpegially Focal my! ſick : Tou meat 
Ar,cycry where, in gitjes and, in the coun- 
{Ty ;5 4 n that bas a good KOIGE {IS AG» 
£<ptable + All Foe tor muſigk has ſo 
Hear & an affinity to 4be natute of the ſoul, 
at hardly any are inſaoſihle., of its power. 


"We api POP to make us xeliſh o- 


Fe as highly; hut; it is not ſo in 

thoſe zrho have a good voice can 
<ntcrgin.themblnes alone; for you know 
d e nenerche more agrecably delighted, 
\& fi ner than ones 
well; and it is che 
K cheapeſt 


own voice, if we ſi 


. 
* 
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- cheapeſt of all pleaſures ;/ it is uſeful as 
well as agrerable; it ſoftens afflictions, and 
adds to the happineſs of a proſperous for- 
tune; and it helps to leſſen the weight of 
ill fortune, by taking the mind F from 
the teſſection of its — 3 

Tammightilyinclined to believe, * mu- 
ſick can pfocure us (at leaſt ſor a time) ſuch a 
perfect tranquillity as creates the 3 1 0 
-neſs of life. And I believe it from this; you 
know the mind is not eaſy under roo great 
a calm, nor too violent an agitation; but the 
medium is what we call tranquillity: this, 
I think, we attain to by the charms of mu- 
ſick; for in a concert all the uneaſy ſen- 
timents of the ſoul are ſuſpended; becauſe 
the ſoul is entirely fix d upon the ſound 
which delights her ears; and the diverſity 
of ſounds raiſes ſuch different emotions in 

her, as keeps her from falling into a le- 

thargy or melancholy, 

We daily-and hourly tee the cröubler of 
the mind becalm'd by muſick: David 
with his lyre appeaſed Sauls rage, and 
calm d his mind; one would think the 
dæmon which tormented him was foften d, 
and loſt 5 7 ny by che e. of bear- 
ue" 0 | {i 5 8 


4 
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I have heard a ſtory of ſome young peo- 
ple, who were coming from a debauch, 


and went to the houſe of a woman of ho- 


nour, and reſolved to enter it by force; 
As they were preparing to break open the 
door, a gentleman of the neighbourhood 
ordered - an' excellent muſician to play a. 
certain tune to them; he did fo, and it 
rotich'd them in fo lively a manner, that 
they ſtopp'd ſhort, and by degrees it ſo 
calm d their paſſions, that they went 
home without executing their deſigns. 

This ſtory has always infinitely pleaſed 
me, and almoſt inclined me to believe the 
old tales of bears and lions being tamed by 
the power of muſick; for rage and luſt 
are in my opinion much more ſavage, and 
more dangerous monſters, and it is much 
harder to break them, than lions or bears. 
After what I have ſaid, who can with 
juſtice condemn muſick, which enlarges 


and improves our devotion, which is ſo 
eaſyy ſo natural, and ſo cheap, and is of 
uch uſe to mankind, that it gives conſo- 
lation in afflictibiis, ſweetneſs, peace, and 
' happitieſs ; it calms the paſſions; and is 
conducive to virtue, by turning us from 
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- You ay re ovghtanly cp uſeſit er the 
praiſes of God now it gextainly as O Jos 
agreeable then thav at other times q for dhe 
pleaſure proceeds ram the pic ar 
of theſubyet it is empley A an; 
and 1 hifi it —— if-90% 
frequently paid this homage % God-jAl- 
mighty: I never deſignid zo forbid Chri- 
Se eee Sight 
c certainly gives afin | 
dclights to thoſe of an. exalted piety, chan 
the ꝓrople of dhe world n nd an hat 
fort they moſt delight in. 

Rut We cannat always be gaging of an- 
Wen there are times and places here 
ſuch piety would not he proper, and then 
proc e e but 
titobe ſoʒ whereas ng 
an ſuch oceaſions, 
22 coluſe any ohr. 
Nau tave/likewiſe ! rank; 
#oribeing-foft aud effeminate; if it Vas 
= ſol auld condemn it asimuchasyovide, 
* checnuſe ſehen it -would tbe congary $0 ivgh- 
gion, and vathing Would he O deſun- 
Kier 5 . ahink . nothing is 
- more to tbe deſpiſed aan abar fool bart 

E.; 9 which ru one * 


* in(pire frvgctuels and compaſſion; ĩt (hould 
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 thawld-be piercing fine and (wet. 
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wirhout affecting the mind agreeably; but 
muſick gught co gharm the mind, and 


make lively and deep impreſſions on che ſoul 
for there are ſome yaices and tunes chat 


weadmire without being pleaſed with chem; 
it is a great fault in rontick; not co move 
and affect the ſoul ; for it is not 
to ſing to the ear, they ought like wiſe uo 
ling to che heart; muſick certainly ought 
gat to he loaſe nar fferingte, bu but For © 


Tis zhus we haue been innocemly 
harm d wich che muſidk of Bas & La- 
41188, and that other Halian. Luily; who 


Has fo excallcd in — d danit know 


they always * me an Ade af 
Heaxenly roulik. 
Thete is nothing ielfordivane: in the 
manner of theſe gieat maſters, and yer 
they always touch therſoul ina lively man- 
mer; they muſt haue very lrile | peri 
Who dont diſtinguiſh: 
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it is piey but ſuch people ſhould be enter 
2 with the Gurbich concerts, whoſe 

hanmdoy reſembles the noiſe of crying and | 
Fain: rather than ſinging. 

But you ſay we hear generally infamous 
ſongs; and the beſt; we ever hear only ce- 
lebrate the fabulous Gods; they treat of 
Venus and Bacebus, the- rms" and. divi- 
nities. Als 3: | OF: Bakes þ 
261 dow! to been you tc is rather a 260. 
proach to poetry rhan 'muſick ; but how- 
ever, I defign to defend it in another man- 
ner, tho muſick fhould not be anſwerable 
fot che abuſes that may be made of it; But 
vou never hear any obſcene ſongs but in 
the: mouth df the rabble, or ſome! very 
great debauchee, who has loſt all ſenſe of 
virtue and honour; and I cannot believe 
ithoſe ſongs / do any iojury to the vittudus, 
on they: tather excite out indignation than 
make any ill impreſſions upon us I. am 
:ſare if the Devil makes uſe of no other 
arts to enſnate me; 1 ſhall be * able to 
reſiſt His temptations. loud: v Noche 
A for the fabulous Gods, I think you 
Judge wery raſhly-upor'rhis point; are not 
vou afraid of arc yooſh ach t terrible divi- 
1 how dare you ſhew ſo little 3 
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to antiquity? you ought to pay them 
ſome reſpect, if it were only for Homers 
ſake, who has celebrated them in works 
more divine than thoſe Gods themſelves: 
they have now no longer any * 
and it would be the greateſt barbarity in 
the world to deprive them of Parna wa 
Can you have the heart to oppoſe t 
being celebrated in ſongs, or to hinder po 
rorg's weeping for Cephains, or P's 
ighing for Flora? 

Would you be ſo cruel to Give: Venus 
and: — and the Loves, from our po- 
etry as well as from our hearts? at leaſt be 
ſo merciful to leave us the Graces, their 
engaging ingenuous airs can never preju- 
dice our morals ; however Ill content my- 
ſelf with thoſe that hide themſelves ſo art- 
fully, that we feel their power before we 
ſee them; now I defy you to baniſhtheſe 
from your diſcourſes and writings, for, ſays 
he ſmiling; I muſt endeavour'to repair the 
affront put upon your peruke. 
Nov, fays Mr. Patru, you are in a ve- 
ry fine bumour; f expected to hear your 
grave arguments, and you laugg. 

I ſhould be very ſorty, ſays D "Ablancourt, 
70 talk * of ſuch matters, laughing 
591˙0 | 4 


as 2 -properelt way of 
dance Fe Jon wire Toes 
Tau, if you CORGNYE cho 
diſuppoſe ina . 2 
3 — 
ing Ar mangets; dyqu 
1 * #9 ſhut Jour cars co the 
rx . 3nd whiſtling, 
theſe ſeunds arc a ſert f harmony 
hat agrecably all 
it — be a ſin for good 
hg uit teig. Pigus error, 
Muſick dis 833 With 


U init. 
politeneſs and good galkc 
wriminal, chan — C} 
jd and many.oher holy tene 
chin zit, and Merc. mover. 
* Maud Was playing wan. his chap, 
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deavour to break off all commerce: with 
them as ſoon as we can conveniently : 
Where many of this ſtamp arc leagued 
together, the friendſhip ſeldom is of long 
duration; for there is nothing more brit- 
tle than theſe commerces; and unleſs peo- 
ple have a mutual eſteem fot each other, 
they can never form a laſting friendſhip, 
or take pleaſure in one another's company; 
and innocence is ſo far from being deſtruc- 
tive to lawful pleaſures, that it renders them 
more durable and agrecable.; + 
All perſons of ſuperior virtues and me- 
rit are not only free from theſe faults them 
ſelves, but they cannot endure them in 
. thoſe who are frequently about them; at 
the King's levee you hear no malicious ſa- 
tyr, he is ſo good a judge of wit and me- 
rit, that he always applauds and reward it, 
and entirely baniſhes all calumny and ma- 
lice, fo that courtiers always are innocent 
before the King; becauſe they know the 
way to preferment is to ſhew they them- 
ſelves have merit, and not that others want 
it. You muſt likewiſe carefully avoid all 
theſe vices. before Monſieur de Turenne, 
and yet his converſation is agreeable,” he 
knows how to talk as well as fight; his 
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mirth is full of ſprightly wit, without: the 
leaſt mixture of ſatyr; and this virtue ſeems 
in him to be a ſecret effect of juſtice; for it 


is but juſt that he whom the whole world 


ſpeaks well of, ſhould ſpeak no ill of any. 
There are always a ſet of choſen people at 
the Hotels de Conde and Conti, and it has 
always been the ſame at the Mardhioneſs 
de Sables, at Madame de Seuignis, and eſ- 
pecially at the Hotel de Rambouillete You 
know very well that at all theſe places you 
meet with delightful converſation continu- 
ally, which is as agreeable ro thoſe who 
are admitted there; as it has been uſeful 
and beneficial to the court and city: To 


theſe ſources we are obliged for that gal- 


lantry and politeneſs which was formerly 
unknown to us, but which we now meet 
with in abundance of people; and it has 
given a quite different turn to our nation, 
and a taſte and manners entirely new to 
it. Do you believe now that in theſe places 
they ſtand in need of lies or ſatyr to bright- 
en converſation? upon my word they have 
quite another turn: Their moſt ſerious diſ- 
courſes are always ſolid and entertaining, 
their mirth is noble, full of fire, good 
ſenſe, and well turn d wit; tis there 1 
„„ ED. ec 
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within themſelves, without gaining it at 
the expence of others; they never divert- 
ed themſelves with the faults of others, 
they loved better to praiſe than to con- 
demn, and they did it in ſo nice a man- 
ner, that che moſt modeſt felt no pain in 

being praiſed by them. 

All that they found agreeable in hiſtory, 
fable, or the liberal arts, ſometimes had a 
place i in their converſations; even the ſci- 
ences were not abſolutely excluded, but 
by a new way of treating of them, they 
rags y ſhewed they were not incompati- 

le with policeneſs'and agreeableneſs: All 
works of wit both in proſe and verſe con- 
tributed to their entertainment; they di- 
verted themſelves on all ſubjects, chat were 
not prejudicial to en reaſon, virtue 
and piety. 

What a rich fund was here for conver- 
ſation, and yet the failings of others had 
no part in it; now if, as you faid, there 
can be no agreeable entertainment with- 
out it, I ſhould then condemn converſa- 
tion as much as you do; but you lee it is 
quite otherwiſe, and that the moſt de- 
lightful diſcourſes are thoſe, where every 


Gs that is offenſive to God i is excluded. 
L _ Nov 
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No in my opinion converſation is ve- 
ty advantageous as well as delightful, it 
poliſhes the wit, it rightly forms the judg- 
ment, it gives a true taſte, it ſhews the 
folly and diſagrecableneſs of vice, and the 
amiableneſs of virtue and honour. You 
receive inſtructions from general diſcourſes, 
without bluſhing, of things you would be 
aſhamed to enquire into, perhaps through 
-unwillingneſs to diſcover a weakneſs or im- 
perfection; an accidental word will ſome- 
times make an impreſſion that may cor- 
rect ſome darling paſſion you were deſirous 
to conceal; we learn many things in diſ- 
courſe that are not to be found in books; 
ve may pour our moſt ſecret thoughts in- 
to the boſom of a friend, whole advice 
often ſuſpends an affliction, that might 
have deſtroy d you had you conceal'd it. 
But beſides the canſolation we receive 
in afflictions from a prudent friend, there 
are many other benefits that con vorſation 
affords cus; it eaſes the body and mind when 
-fatigued by labours, and I think this ſhews 
us that we generally take the words of the 
-Goſpel, which you mentioned, in a 
ſenſe, that we muſt giue an acconut of 
every idle vord : Theſe words | certainly 
Wt a condemn 
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condemn thoſe idle cale-bearers, who make 
it their whole buſineſs to run from houle 


to houſe with ſtories of every body's affairs. 


Now this is certainly very blameable, be- 
cauſe it is a great loſs of time, which 
ought to be much better employed; bur 
as for thoſe converſations that help co le 
ſen the cares and fatigues of life, to per- 
fect reaſon, and improve our manners, if 
there ſhould happen to be what you call 
idle words in ſuch converſations, they ate 
certainly not what che Goſpel condemns. 
Thoſe that take the words in this ſenſe, 
miſapply them, for want of rightly diſtin- 
guiſhing, that the pleaſures we find in con- 


verſation make it fo beneficial and inſtruc- 
tive to us. | 
But you ſend us into deſerts as the on- 


ly refuge for piety; you don't conſider 


what miſchief living in deſerts may do us; 
dur reaſon (without which piety cannot 


ſubſiſt) may ſuffer ſhipwreck in ſolitude 


and perpetual ſilence; for without a little 


commerce we ſoon grow brutiſh, out or- 
gans ruſt and decay ſor want of uſe, our 
minds grow dull and heavy, and the furnes 
of melancholy by degrees obſcure the 


light of reaſon; we loſe the uſe of it in- 
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ſenſibly, and it requires an uncommon for- 
titude of mind, or a peculiar grace from 
heaven, to prevent theſe ill conſequences. 
Solitude has certainly deſtroy'd as ma- 
ny wits, as converſation; has conſciences; 
theſe are the fruits of ſilence which you 
ſay ſo well becomes a Chriſtian, as if we 
muſt loſe our ſenſes to capacitate ourſelves 
for heaven; but we may certainly enjoy 
converſation, and look upon it as con- 
ducive to virtue and good manners: Bur 
you ſay we may meet with uncafineſs in ſo- 
ciety; I am very ſenſible of it, and God 
almighty has ſo ordained it, to let us ſee 
we ought not to fix our minds upon any 
thing on earth, but only to amuſe our- 
ſelves with them, ſo as to ſweeten the 
afflictions and concerns of life; pleaſures 
have fair outſides, let us be content with 
that, we rarely find our account in ſearch- 
ing deeper; we may uſe them as we do 
flowers, they are pleaſing to the ſight, and 
grateful to the ſmell, but we muſt not pre- 
tend to eat them, becauſe they are gene- 
rally bitter to the taſte. ; 
I believe I ſhall not have much trouble 
in juſtifying reading, which you have 
ſpoke much againſt in a few words; you 
7 ES ; ' yourſelf 
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yourſelf allow thoſe. Books that treat of 
arts and ſciences, and you are indiſpenſi- 
bly obliged to allow us hiſtory, diſcourſes 
of morals, politicks, and eloquence ; voy- 
ages, and deſcriptions of foreign countries, 
thank Heaven, abundance of books have 
elcaped condemnation, and conſequently a 
great many pleaſures are allowed to Chriſti- 
ans: Your cenſure is reduced to books of 

poetry and gallantry, you have paid Ho- 
mer no more reſpect than the divinities 
and graces; you are for baniſhing him the 
Chriſtian commonwealth, as Plato does 
from his; you are not content with pro- 
ſcribing Ovid, Catullus, and Anacreon, 
you condemn them to the flames, and per- 
haps would ſhew as little mercy to thoſe 
who read them : We muſt try if we can- 
not a little ſoften the rigour of chis ſen- 


rence, | * 
I begin with Homer. What a man was 
there? what noble maxims? what purity 
of morals are his writings adorn d with? 
all ages and conditions may by him be in- 
ſtructed in their duty, he teaches piety to 
the gods, and obedience to parents; he 
ſhews us the dangers and misfortunes 
which ambition, rage and debauchery ex- 
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poſe men to; he ſhews us the uſefulneſs 
of moderation and wiſdom, and what fe- 
licity attends them; he does not content 
himſelf with barely (peaking of virtue, he 
makes us in love with it; he ſhews the 
flowery paths of it, and he adorns it with 
ſuch ornaments, that thoſe who would be 
content with naked: virtue, muſt ſure: be: 
charm'd with her, as ſhe comes out of his: 
hands. 

There is nothing more ſolid and ſarious: 
than the writings. of Heſzod, Pindar, and 
Sophocles, their verſes contain pleaſure and 
inſtruction; Ariſtophaness comedies are de- 
lightful and full of innocent raillery, free 
from inſolence and impurity: Anacrean in- 
deed is amorous, and: full of innocent 
mirth, but there is nothing in his expreſſi- 
ons that could wound tho. oHaſteſt: ears. 

Among the Latins moſt of Horace's 
verſes are good; Terence, Nbullus Proper- 
tius, and Virgil write in a very chaſte and 
elegant ſtile. | 
Our pocts are more wiſe and; ſcrupulous 
than any others; our language as well as 
their own inclinations: incline them to it; 
our language is very chaſte, and does not 
take any liberties: Of all our poets _ 
| Om 
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from Marot and St. Gelais to Malherbe 
and Corneille, we have not one that open- 
ly offends virtue, except ſome few wretch- 
cd writers that are never read. 

Why then ſhould you forbid: the read - 
ing of all theſe authors, if you condemn 
poetry and gallantry becauſe they treat of 
love, and other ſentiments of the heart; 
you may for the ſame reaſon condemn hi- 
ſtories, for there is not one that does not 
give ſome account of this paſſion, and of 
ſuch extraordinary pieces of gallantry as 
are not to be equal d among the 
fiction in this point (eems-to fall ſhort of 
truth. 

Does not even the Holy Scripture give 
us as lively deſcriptions of amorous, and 
even ſhameful intrigues, as any we can 
meet with in profane hiſtory? 

But to bring examples for our juſtifica- 
tion. St. Auſtin, St. Jerome, and moſt of 
the ancient fathers mention many of the 
moſt paſſionate expreſſions of the Poets; 
7 St. Paul himſelf has quoted ewo-Greek 
1 
And in our days thoſe learned pious 
| hermits, whoſe virtue has made 2 ſo 
admired and ſo unfortunate, and whoſe 
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ſufferings have been a great wound to the 


church, theſe hermits 1 ſay have not been 


fo ſevere as you in their cenſures: They 
have let us know in ſome of their works, 
that they have read the writings of the moſt 
excellent poets in all languages, and have 
not ſcrupled to add learning to the ſolidi- 
ty of their doctrines. VC 
In all the colleges in Europe they put 
hardly any other books into the hands of 
their youth, but thoſe that you condemn? 
Pray has that religious ſociety any other 
method, whoſe merit is ſo juſtly envied 
for their virtue and learning, in which 
your religion always finds a ſure refuge in 
t dies. 
The religious of this ſociety make it 
their chief care to reform the manners, 
and ſanctify the bodies of their ſtudents; 
bur yet they dont neglect to poliſh and 


enlighten their minds: They who tread 


in the apoſtles ſteps, and ſend miſſionaries 


to preach Chriſtianity in Aſia and both 


the Indies, don't think it unbecoming 
their piety to make great ſcholars and fine 
gentlemen in Europe. I think I have heard 
that their founder commanded them to ſtu- 
dy the belles lettres, in which are compre» 
hendedthe very books you condemn, Ins 
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Indeed, ſays Patru, you have ſtrictly 
kept your word with me, in drawing your 
arguments from principles I cannot con- 
teſt; I own your laſt example was of great 
force, and worth a thouſand others, and 
it was ſuperfluous to mention the holy fa- 
thers, unleſs you deſign'd to cite all the 
great men of that order.. 
If, ſays D' Ablancourt, it is a crime in 
us to read ſuch fort of books, it certain- 
ly was no leſs ſo in thoſe great and holy 
men; for things that are bad in themſelves 
do not change their nature from the cha- 
racter of the perſons that uſe them. | 

So that if theſe books are really dange- 
rous, they ought carefully to be kept from 
all young people, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages they may gain by them; for re- 
ligion and ſanctity of manners are, beyond 
compariſon, preferable to politeneſs and 


wit, or whatever may be acquir'd by this 


fine learning. - 
I own that in ſome of the ancient poets 
there are a few dangerous paſlages chat 
make one bluſh, which ought to be con- 
cealed from children; as for thoſe who 
are more adyanc'd in years, it is to be 
_ hop'd their principles are too well eſta- 

bliſh'd 
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bliſſi d to receive any criminal impreſſions 
from them. 1 1 

I have often. regretted, that Horace 
(who was one of the- politeſt men in the 
court of, Auguſtus) ſhould in two or three 
places: of his works. fall. into this error; 
thore is ſuch. a deformity. in vice, that 
he ſeems to be another man in thoſe 
writings; but I know him again in his 
Ode to Barina, which, in my opinion, is 
one of the moſt polite pieces of antiquity, 
and has in it the moſt of that fine raillery 
that. ſo-few. are capable of, 

If any body has but the- leaſt delicacy, 
they will reject and skip over thoſe looſe 
paſſages; and if politeneſs will make us 
reject them, how much more will Chri- 
ſtianity teach us to deſpiſe them? Thoſe 
obſcenities, ſays Patru, though very cri- 
minal, are not what I think the moſt. dan- 
gerous; they are too groſs to injure men 
who have any honour, or religion, or de- 
licacy of mind; but what-I eſteem of the 
moſt pernicious conſequence is, thoſe places 
where our ſoſteſt paſſions are repreſented 
in (o- agteeable and engaging. a manner, 
that the lively deſcriptions not only pleaſe 
and affect the heart while we are reading; 
Pu ; bur 
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but they leave the moſt dangerous impreſ- 
ons imaginable to virtue and: imocence;; 
all: ſeems fain im appearance; bur the ſer- 
pent lies; eoncealed. under cheſe flowers, 
and. the: poiſon it ſheds: is fo! much the 
more: dangerous; becauſe: we are not ſenſs- 
ble: of its, influence. | 

Vice is never ſo deſtructive as: when it 
hides. itſelf under the fair appearance of 
virtue; in ſecretly/inſinuates itſelf into the 
ſoul, and when: the: language: is fine, and 
vice is adornid with all che ornaments aro 
can: beſtow upon her; the mind is caſily 
ſurpria d, and the greater our delicacy, the 
more liable we are to be wounded by ſucks 
keen arrows. | = Le ® 

A play or a novel repreſents. its heroes 
to be paſſionate: lovers, yet very virtuous; 
bur when their paſſions have inſenſiblyj 
crept into our hearts, can. we promiſe our 
ſelyes the ſame virtue, or can we aſſure 
ourſolves that we: ſhall: have the fortitude 
or power to confine: our paſſions within 
the dictares of reaſon. 

Believe me; theſe ſorts of ontertainments 
are vory dangerous; the tender examples, 
the melancholy accounts, added to the 
beauty ofithe: language, inſenſibly enchant 

us . 
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us; I am not apprehenſive of much dan- 
ger from the ſtory of Corinna, or the E- 
pheſian matron; but I greatly fear the ill 
ects of Dido and Ximena. Pray let us 
hear what you can ſay in their defence, 
and pray remember that there are many 
as fearful, and as little able to overcome 
the danger as myſelf, | 
Oh; fays D'Ablancourt (miling, if you 
are of this temper, I cannot anſwer for 
you; your virtue will certainly ſuffer ſhip- 
| wreck, if you expoſe yourſelf to danger, 
therefore I conjure you not to read any | 
books of that kind; but to be ſerious; 
ſome minds are ſo very weak and ill- 
grounded, that every thing corrupts them; 
their imaginations are ſo tender and un- 
ſtable, that they are not only ſtruck, but 
bhurried away, and enſnar'd by the leaſt 
| temptation; the ideas they form ro them- 
ſelves of vice make them alarm'd at the 
moſt innocent things they read; in a pic- 
ture they diſcover a thouſand things 'the 
painter never delign'd nor thought of; 
they never mind the ſineneſs of the paint, 
nor beauty of the deſign; they are only 
intent to find out ill; fuch kind of | 
ple are offended and injur d by the 
| 0 
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of ſongs ; their imagination is affected by 
the charms of Fudith, and Beerſheba's 
bathing has almoſt as ill an effect upon 
them as it had upon David: The frailty of 
theſe people moves my compaſſion ; they 
become miſerable victims to temptation ; 
they meet a Devil wherever they go; they 
ought not to ſee the moſt innocent books; 
they ſhould be baniſh'd all commerce with 
the world; for an unguarded expreſſion, 
or the ſight of a beautiful perſon, will 
diforder their conſciences; let them go 
into the country, or into deſarts, I am 
afraid they will even there find ſome- 
thing to diſturb their minds. 6 

But cheſe are a peculiar ſort of people, 
and they ought not to be regarded as 
precedents for thoſe who are leſs ſuſcep- 

tible, and have greater ſtability of mind. 
Dido and Ximena ſpeaking in a book may 
amuſe the mind, and not corrupt the 
heart; we may pity their hard fare, with- 
out imitating them; and ir is no guilt to 
be moved with compaſſion at ſuch ſort of 
ſtories; for our paſſions are not really 
crimes in themſelves: but I ſhould have 
nothing to ſay for them if ic were natural- 
ly poſhble to retrench them entirely, and 
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it is impoſſible to ſeparute them from man 
without deſtroying his nature, we muſt 
_ — rectify * and place 
t n ri bjects: We may now 
and — * with theſe fictitious 
ſtories; for after all, hiſtory itſelf, which 
you do not condemn, affects our paſhons, 
and raiſes diftetent emotions in us; and 
yer when we read a melancholy or pal- 
ſionate ſtory, we don't endeavour to imi- 
tate the ſubjects of it, but we rather guard 
ourſelves from falling into temptations 
that are attended with ſuch fatal conſe- 
quences; it ſhews us the melancholy ef- 
feds of ungoverti'd paſſions, and is more 
proper to extinguiſh than to kindle them; 
for I can hardly believe that a woman who 
has read all the adventures of Dido or 
Phedra, vvill ever perſuade herſelf to (earch 
for an Eneas, or an Hlippalitus- The plea- 
ſure the judicious take in theſe deſcrip- 
tions and narrations, is a pleaſure that on- 
ly affects the taſte; the examples of the 
moſt wiſe and holy men may inſtruct us 
not to condemn all agreeable books in ge- 
.neral, that deſcribe che paſſions, but only 
ſuch as openly talk of crimes, and hy grols 


and 
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and ſhameful deſcriptions offend modeſty 
and wvintue. , + - 257 ? 

But I would nor, by juſtifying theſe 
books, be thought to vindicate thoſe idle 
people who wholly employ themſelves in 
reading Romances, and ſuch trifling books. 
Reading is a divorſion that iſhould have 
its ſtated times; I don't blame thoſe who 
delight in reading agreeable books, but 1 
blame thoſe who. oonſume the greateſt part 
of their time in ſuch vain amuſoments, 
ſince the loſs or abuſe of time is in itſelf 

Crimindl. | „ A iet 
Perhaps if L lived ſtill at Paris, I might 
think it for my intereſt to condemn plays 
with great vehemence; but ſince I am re- 
tir d into the country, far from thoſe plea- 
ſing ſpectacles, I ſhall not engage myſelf 
in a quarrel-which no!longer concerns me. 
A perceiue, that for a certain time peo- 
ple have mightily exchaimed againſt plays; 
ſome zealots have decried them as great 
enemies to religion and purity af man- 
ners, and they make it a matter of faith 
to be of that opinion; I will not pretend 
to decide againſt them, 'tho' could offer 
many things upon that head. 
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It appears to me that nothing but the 


Scriptures, general councils, and tradition 
can make an article of faith; now the 
Scripture no where expreſsly condemns 
plays, neither has any general council de- 
termin d this point that I know of; and 
as for tradition we muſt draw our proofs 
from the writings of the ancient fathers, 
who, indeed, have very much exclaimed 
againſt the publick ſhews of the age they 
lived in; and it does not appear very clear 
whether they have forbid them under _ 
of damnation, or whether they only adviſe 
thoſe againſt them who would arrive ar the 
greateſt ſtate of perfection. However this 
be, if I am not miſtaken, there remains 
ſeveral other diſtinctions upon this head, 
which ſeem to render the matter a little 


doubtful ; they had entirely loſt their taſte 
for the plays of. Terence and Menander 


which were admired by their forefathers; 


- Rd 


the plays they acted in thoſe days were 
without art, and either impudent or full 


of buffoonry ; they repreſented the inceſts 


and adulteries of the Gods and fabulous 


heroes in a very obſcene manner; and 
theſe plays were always accompanied with 
impious or bloody ſpectacles, fo that it is 
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not to be wonder d at that the fathers 
ſhould ſo vehemently declaim againſt ſuch 
infamous and inhuman ſights. 

But our preſent ſtage has none of thoſe 
vices, which gave fo juſt an occaſion of of- 
fence to theſe holy men; our carouſals are, 
indeed, polite and magnificent, but they 
coſt no body their lives; now there is no- 
thing in them to create evil thoughts or 


looſe imaginations; but in thoſe days Chri- 


ſtianity was but beginning to ſpread in the 
world, and it was to be fear'd that the 
new converts might be ſeduc d by thoſe 
repreſentations, which recall d to their 
minds the ideas of Paganiſm, from which 
they were but juſt happily departed; they 
were people juſt recover d from a dange- 
rous diſeaſe, who were oblig'd to obſerve 
a conſtant regular diet for fear of a Aay om 
their new faith might cool, or ſuffer ſhip- 
wreck by thoſe dangerous ſights ; therefore 
there was reaſon to fence againſt this dan- 
ger by ſeverity and ſtrict diſcipline. 


But all theſe circumſtances are now no 


more; our faith is eſtabliſh'd, and the 
Chriſtian religion has no reaſon to fear 


ſuch attempts, nor the contagion of ido- 


latry, 
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latry, and, God be thanked, it would now 
be folly to terrify ourſelves with ſuch fears. 

Our plays at preſent are polite, witty, 
and inſtructive, free from all dangerous 
expreſſions and indecent geſtures ; our tra- 
gedies are noble and ſerious repreſentations 
of the misfortunes we are drawn into by 
crimes or folly; and our comedies are live- 
ly deſcriptions of thoſe follies or vices which 
the holy fathers themſelves ſometimes at- 
tack d wich raillery. 

What compariſon, therefore, is there 
betwixt their theatre and ours; they are 
alike in nothing but the name, and we 
ſurely cannot pretend to place thoſe plays 
that are impious and obſcene upon the 
level with thoſe that are free from liberti- 
niſm and impiety, and where vice is pu- 
nifh'd, and virtue rewarded. 

But you ſay the beauty and manner of 
the players may raiſe tender inclinations 
in the ſoul; very well; are there then no 
handſome women but upon the ſtage; we 
may certainly ſee ſome at aſſemblies, in the 
ſtreets, and at all publick places, even at 
Churches; therefore it muſt, by the ſame 
rule, be a crime to frequent any of theſe 
places, becauſe we may ſee pretty women 
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there whoſe preſence may be much more 
dangerous than the players, becauſe we 
often ſee modeſty accompatiy beauty, 
which is ſeldom if ever ſeen among the 
players. Tap 

Now, if it would be ridiculous to think 
of excluding ourſelves all theſe places, why 
mult going to plays alone be thought 4 
crime, when you are in the ſame danger 
of being enſnar'd by beauty in all publick 
aſſemblies? and when all forts of ſcenes are 
tranſacted every where, why ſhould they 
ceaſe to be fo upon the ſtage > What then 
have we to fear? is it the fineneſs of the 
language? I have already prov'd, that we 
may read without guilt, and I eahnot be- 
lieve but that we may ſafely hear any thing 


| repeated which would not be criminal te 


I cannot anſwer for others; but when- 
eyer I have gone to a play, even in my 
youth, after having laugh'd or wept hear» 
tily, which equally gave me pleaſure, I al- 
ways came home and ſupp'd with tran- 

uillity, and brought home no ether 
oughts but whether the play was fine, 
or well or ill perform d. 
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If others find themſelves more frail, I 
adviſe them ro ſtay at home; they are guil- 
ty by going when they know their own 
weakneſs; for they may by it expoſe them- 
ſelves to a mortal danger; ſome people 
mire themſelves where others can pals 
dry-ſhod ; but this circumſtance does not 


make plays criminal, nor is it a reaſon 


why people whoſe hearts are as hard as 
mine ſhould nor go to them. | 

But, as I before told you, I don't inſiſt 
upon any thing I have faid in their de- 
fence, for fear of not being thought a good 
Chriſtian ; I only propoſe theſe matters as 
doubts, and I readily ſubmit to the true 
belief: I ſhould be very filly to be in love 
with an error that can be of no advantage 
to me. But as this affair is not entirely 
decided, and as the fathers are not clear 
enough in it, I can hardly perſuade my- 
ſelf that there is any harm in thoſe plays 
that are chaſte, uſeful, and agreeable, and 
the thoughts and language beautiful; and 
I believe after all, plays will long continue 
under condemnation, and yet be fre- 
quented, and eſteemed one of the greateſt 
pleaſures in the world. 99 
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As for Gaming, I freely give it give up 
to you entirely; I have been roo great a 
ſufferer by it ro fay any thing in its de- 
fence; I am as angry at it as you can be, 
and to ſay the truth, I have been a great 
ſinner that way, but am now become a 
ſincere penitent, and have long endea- 
your'd to perſuade others againſt that 
great enemy to conſciences and purſes. 


J am grown like thoſe women, who, after 


a long courſe of lewdneſs, turn devour, 


and are very piouſly offended at others 


taking the moſt innocent liberties ; there- 
fore, Sir, ſince we are ſo well agreed, let 
us join all our forces to exclaim againſt ga- 
ming; it is the bane of fociety, the ruin 
of families, the ſource of ſwearing and 
all impiery, the greateſt enemy co virtue, 
c. but yet there are ſome games that 
appear ſo noble, and employ the mind ſo 
agreeably, that I don't know whether 
they ought to come under our cenſure or 
not: What ſhall we do with cheſs and 
tables? ſhall we be as ill· nat ur d to them 


as Gauvin, who was nephew to a King of 


Great Britain, was, who, as our friend 
Sarraſm tells us, having one day play d at 


cheſs, the men moy'd of themſelves (with- 
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out doubt by the help of magick) and 
matted him twice, which enraged him fo. 
that he broke the board all to picces z 
but ſure it would be very uncourteous in 
us to do ſo, who were never fery'd fo. 
ſcurvily by theſe enchanters. 

What ſhall we do then; ſhall we ſhew 
ſome humanicy towards in? no; no. fa- 
your, ſays Pauru ſmiling; I ſec what You 

be at; you are à great hypocrite, 
and by a fair appearance endeavour to. 
catch, me. Nay, ſays D' Ablancount, cho! 
you. are ſo devout yourſelf, dom t judge 
fo. ill of your neighbour; I give you up 
Lanſquenet, Baſſette, and all other dan- 
gerous games, but in pity ſparc me Ombre. 
es lays Patru, I will not ſo. much, as 
ſpaze the game of the Goole, tho it is ren · 
'd fo — by its antiquity and dig- 
nity: At all theſe games they ſwear and 
cheat, therefore I allow none of them, 

Thus indeed, lays D. Ablancourt, it ſorne- 
times beppens, but pray ſhew me ono 
that ſwears, and cheats at cards; that 
is dinſintereſted genexous, and ſincete 
at other times; ſhew me, but ſuch a one, 
and I will agree with. you, that the vices 


are in * * not in the geren. 
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Certainly nothing is ſo diſagreeable in 
converſation as theſe continual ſwearers; 
but I (ce a great many well-bred people, 
who play only to divert themſelves, with- 
out any thought of being enrich'd by it; 


but in mirth and gaiety innocently un- 


bend the mind now and then for an hour 
or two in this manner: But you are in 
the right; we'll not ſpare one of them; 
they (al all be damn d. Now I think you 
have great reaſon to be ſatisfied with 

determination; but I ſhall not be ſo com- 
plaiſant to you as to games of exerciſe; 
I will not, to oblige you, condemn hunt- 
ing, tennis, nor any diverſions of ſo no- 
ble and innocent a nature, and ſo benefi- 
cial to our health; but I don't wonder 


you are ſo ſevere againſt them, when you 


have likewiſe attack d walking; ſo that 
you have reduced us to inſenſibility, if we: 
deſire to be good Chriſtians 3 and if God 
is not merciful to us, we can't with a ſaſe 
conſcience breathe the freſh air. | 
I chink now I have fully anſwered all 

your accuſations, and have made it appear 
that all thoſe. pleaſures you condemn are 
not criminal in themſelves, but only by the 
abuſe of them; and that we may ſind means 
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to enjoy them, without hazarding our ſal- 
_— | 
But there are many pleaſures you have 
not taken notice of, pleaſures ſo pure and 
innocent, they are not liable to' the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of danger: If you were not al- 
ready tired, I would entertain you with a 
deſcription of them : I am not at all tired, 
ſays Patru, I hear you with the utmoſt 
pleaſure, we have time upon our hands, 
the weather is fine, and the place we are 
in is very delightful: Well then, fays 
D Ablancourt, if 1 fatigue you, you muſt 
thank yourſelf. . 
I begin with husbandry. Perhaps you 
who live in cities may be ſurprized to hear 
it rank d among pleaſures, but it is never- 
theleſs a very great one: I don't ſpeak of 
hard labour, and the violent ſweats that 
attend it as the fruit of our diſobedience, 
but what pleaſure do we find in cultivating 
the earth, when we only do it for an amuſe- 
ment? ee 

For my part I own to you, that when I 
have beheld the plough'd land lie in ſo 
nice and exact a manner, I have not only 
been delighted with the proſpect, and 
with the skill and care of the labourers, 
„ but 
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but I have ſometimes had an ambition to 
do the ſame; and I don't think the work 
ſo very laborious as people imagine, but I 
believe there's a great deal of pleaſure in 
It. | 

Caſting up, removing and —_— 
the earth, throwing in the grain, all theſe 
in my opinion are agreeable employments, 
and the obſervations we may make are ex- 
treamly entertaining; with what confi- 
dence do we truſt the earth with the moſt 
valuable treaſures? and how faithfully does 
ſhe diſcharge her truſt? The grain that is 
encloſed in the ridges of earth, being en- 
larged by the moiſture of the ground, and 
the warmth of the ſun, ſhoots up a point 
that inſenſibly pierces throꝭ the earth, and 
covers and adorns it with a beautiful green, 
which points encreaſing by degrees, riſe in 
little ſtalks to a conſiderable height; and 


as weak as they are, are able to reſiſt wind, 


rain and hail; from the end of this ſtalk 
as out of a cafe ſhoots an ear of a regu- 
lar ſtructure, arm d on all ſides with prickles, 
ro defend itſelf from the rapine of the 
birds. | 1 

The dreſſing of the vine is another de- 
lightful employment, whether we ſer * 
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of ſtems along the carth, and plane them, 
or bend the boughs and cover them wich 
earth, where they take root, and grow in- 
to new vines; it is no leſs agreeable to tie 
the boughs as they grow up to their props; 
after which tis lovely to let our eyes range 
over the vaſt number of vines planted in 
regular rows, which appear equally beau- 
tiful if we do this in the ſpring, when 
the. leaves begin to open, or in the au- 
tumn, when the ripe grapes appear be- 
tween the leaves that almoſt cover them, 
and entirely defend them from the injuries 
of the weather; add to all this the plea- 
fures of the vintage, the hurry — 
diſorder, ſome cut the grapes, others ga- 
ther them, others ſtamp them or carry 
them to the preſs, bending with joy under 
ſo; agrecable a burden. 

What ſhall I ay of gardening, and the 
care; in watering: the lands? tis no ſmall 

re to ſec a river carried wherever we 

pleaſe, and water, obedient to the hand 
that guides it, run wherever its maſter's 
pleaſure or bulineſs calls it. 

What pleaſure is there in obſerving 
bees? I have no mind to make myſelf a 
Thins or — go and tend the 


flocks ; : 
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flocks; but I can't help thinking it very 
agreeable to ſee the ſheep run about the 
helds, and feed in a peaccable manner, 
or to ſee the lambs ſever d from the ſheep: 
The ſheep ſhearing is another pleaſure, 
which is generally attended with a ruſtick 
mixth that is not diſagzeeable. — 
When I am in the country, I employ 
myſelf about all the things I have been 
ſpeaking of, but my chief buſineſs is the 
planting and pruning of fruit-trees, and. 
grafting: them, or in cutting off ſuperflu- 
ous. branches; ſometimes I cut trees into 
buſhy. heads, others I let grow wild ; I 
make bedges and eſpaliors; and in this 
manner my hours glide {weetly away. 
There certainly is a prodigious pleaſure 
in eating fruit of ones own. planting. E 
think my own bon chretien pears the beſt I 
ever taſted; and I am moye afraid of the 
inclemency of che weather for them chan 
other trees, becauſe IL planted them my- 
(elf. * 
But of all eountry amuſements there is 
none I think more entertaining than the 
culture of flowers; hut I am not one oh 
thoſe Who moſt admige thoſe; tulips and 
carnations, that pleaſe by their 2 
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and great names, more than by their beau- 
A There are people in the world who 
make a ſerious buſineſs of this pleaſure ; a 
whiſtling wind makes them tremble, a 
flower-pot miſplaced, or too much expo- 
ſed, gives them the utmoſt uncaſineſs : for 
my part I underſtand none of this nicety, 
but the management of flowers is to me 
very agreeable, when it is not a paſſion. 
but an amuſement. 
I think the commoneſt flowers the moſt 
beautiful; roſes, violets, jeſſamin, tubero- 
ſes, and jonquils give me abundance of 
delight. I am charmed with the beauties 
of nature, the flowers that we ſee ſpread 
over the fields ſomerimes pleaſe me more 
than the greateſt care and art. 5 
But there is no pleaſure without allay, 
for I cannot help being concerned at the 
rigour of the winter, that deſtroys their 
beauty, or kills them. | 
When I went into Provence, I was 
charmed with the beauty of the orange- 
trees; there were ripe oranges upon them 
of an extraordinary ſize, and at the ſame 
time little round ones encompaſſed and 
crowned with flowers and leaves: This 
2 country 
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country may be juſtly called the land of 
flowers, and the people are very curious 
about them: Here you may with pleaſure 
talk of the weather, and the brightneſs of 
it ſeems to add beauty to the diſcourſe. 
Tis ſurprizing to ſee the rudeneſs and bru- 
tality of the natives of this place, the ſweet- 
neſs and ſerenity that ſhould be in their 
tempers is entirely in the air, and they are 
very well pleaſed to have it continue 
chere. 
The moſt pleaſing day I ever ſpent was 
in this country, I went in the morning in- 
to a grove of oranges and citrons, and 
walking by a rivulet that run through it, 
I was covered with the flowers that fell 
from the trees upon my head, and a book I 
was reading in was likewiſe cover'd with 
them: I can't expreſs the beauty of this 
proſpect, to ſee upon all the trees the gold- 
en oranges and citrons, mix'd with green 
ones, and a yaſt quantity of bloſſoms and 
leaves of the moſt beautiful green in the 
world; this was to me the moſt lovely 
ſight my eyes ever beheld. 

Tis none of the leaſt felicities that huſ- 
bandry yields ſuch delight, ſince it is ſo 
abſolutely neceſſdry; for without o—_ 
| 1 
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and dreſſing, the lands would be barren, 
the moſt excellent trees and plants would 
produce nothing without cultivating. This 
puts me in mind of a ſtory that was told 
me by one of my neighbours, a villager of 
good natural parts, but a perfect ruſtick ; 
there is no great invention in it, but I was 
pleaſed with the ſimplicity and innocence 
of the fable. 
>=, In the beginning, ſays he, the earth 
perceiving that ſhe produced ſhrubs and 
plants, and other greens, began to grow 
very proud of her ornaments, and would 
not ſuffer any body to rouch her; but man 
at laſt found a happy minute, and addreſſed 
himſelf to her, and ſhewed her her error; 
he told her all her abundance was vain and 
unfruitful, he made it appear to her how 
uſcleſs all her productions were, without 
they were perfected by art; but he aſſured 
her, if ſhe would truſt herſelf to his ma- 
nagement, he would adorn her better than 
ſhe could herſelf, and that he would make 
her more beautiful as well as ſerviceable. 
The earth accepted of this offer, and 
man began to root up the uſeleſs ſhrubs 
and buſhes, he ſowed Corn, he dreſs'd her 
vines, and made them loſe their wildneſs; 
5 he 
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he did the ſame by all other trees, and the 
earth with pleaſure and ſurprize beheld 
ee flowers and trees riſe out of her 


wels; ſo changed, ſhe did not know 
them tobe the ſame, and fruits ſhe did not 


think herſelf capable of producing; ſhe 
then reſigned herſelf entirely to man's con- 
duct, and promiſed him to yield corn and 
fruit in abundance, if he would continue his 
care and labours. | 


And indeed, added D- Ablancourt, 1 


moſt every thing the earth produces is uſe- 
leſs and unfruitful, till improved and cul- 
tivated; and it is the ſame with us, na- 
ture has only made a beginning, and if 
we don't take care to compleat her work 
by piety and reaſon, we can produce no- 
thing but thorns and brambles, which will 


fill us with a vain ſilly pride. I have done 


with the moral of my fable, but husband- 
ry has been the employment of wiſe men 


in all ages; the Romans never forſook this 


exerciſe, till they abandoned virtue; our 
anceſtors delighted in it, and it certainly 


was for that reaſon the nobility choſe to 


reſide in the country; and tho vanity and 
effeminacy have made it at preſent pretty 
much diſregarded, yet there are ſtill il- 

8 e | luſtrious 
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luſtrious perſons who devote their leiſure 
hours to ir. ; 
I have heard that while the Prince was 
priſoner in Vincennes wood, he amuſed him- 
ſelf wich cultivating ſome flowers, and I 
fancy laurels and palm trees would flouriſh 
mightily under ſuch a hand. Under the 
laſt reigns of the Yalozs's, the Chancellor 
of the hoſpital having left rhe court, re- 
lieved himſelf from the reflection on the 
publick miſeries by husbandry, and with 
peace and pleaſure enjoyed the fruits of 
honour and innocence. _ 5 
At the ſame time the famous Admiral 
de Colligny employed himſelf in the like 
manner; and we are told, that when the 
Queen ſent to him, to enquire into the 
cauſe of a conſpiracy againſt the publick 
peace that he was accuſed of, the officer 
that went found him in a tree in his or- 
chard, pruning it; and all the anſwer he 
gave was, that he deſired the gentleman 
to give her Majeſty an account how he 
found him employed, ſignifying that peace 
and innocence are the inſeparable compa- 
nions of agriculture; and that it was not 
likely a man, whoſe mind was calm enough 
to delight in ſuch occupations, ſhould fill 
. his 


[1 
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| his; head with wars and tumults. Hus- 

ndry has not only been the employment 
of, priyate perſons, but of the greateſt 
kings, Fo. have often brefert d it to all 
967 grandeurt. 

Vioclgſan — 1 F en left their 
empires, and each of them retired into a 
peaceful, ſolitude, where they cultivated 
34. 1 with their own hands; and 99 


= flowers ; ; wt niet FTE with ſur- 
prize the exact order and beauty of the 
place, the tallneſs of the trees, ſome placed 
in regular walks, others turned into mazes 
2 labyrinths, the beauty and ſweetneſs 

of the flowers which perfumed all round 
about, and the fine caſcades and canals 
which were in teat abundance; after 
haying with leite and ſurprize beheld 


lo, weer A. lace, he told his friend he was 
not only charmed witch che exactneſs and 


8000 taſte of the roar, but likewiſe 5 
mne 


i 13 
N 
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o_ invention of the perſon who laid this 
n. 

F All you ſee, fays Diocleſan, was my own 
deſign, I laid this plan, I have done every 
thing that you behold; this was the haven 
T found to repole in, from the rempeſts of 
a boiſterous world, to whole inolemency 
you would again expoſe me, but 1 ſhall 
never, glye car to counſel ſo deftrudtive to 
my felicity ; go and . you pleaſe, or 
can; as for me, inſtead of an empire full 
of terrots and misfortunes, ſtrife a0 envy, 
TX will conterit myſelf wich the government 
is little ſpor of earth, which I always 

fol fs rp and obedient, and'conftanc- 
cookie; « Ae for all my care and 
tro lc; af 1 8 hither . 425 

it was truly to live reign, 

* 10 e life, and 2 


this 
is en- 


in che TE, che ade me 
peaceful retirement to living ac 
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thing pompous in chem that attracts our 
bodies, or rather our pride is ſeduced by 
the falſe ideas of greatneſs we form to 
ourſelyes, but alas! how few make any 
conſiderable figure in courts or Cities} tis 
amazing to think what infinite numbers 
ſpend their days in a continual hurry and 
fatigye, who arrive at nothing but the bare 
being ſpeſtators of the glory of others, 
who- perhaps bed. much les merit than 
themlglyes. 

Beſides, in cities we are not our awn 
maſters, and a thouſand buſineſſes and cares 
ſteal us from ourſelves; in the country we 
enjoy ſolid: peace, we there. taſte all the 
true happineſs this life can 2 We 
haue na dependence upon others favours, 
but live ſweetly in an andilturbed felicity, 
liberty, and inde. 


— once 5 

Ambition, vanity, ſakenel, luxury, and 
the extravagance of ochers make us always 
want ſomething.;, in cities we fiad necef- 
ſity amidſt che greateſt plenty; but in the 
countrey our deſires are compoſed, and we 
ſtand-in. need! of nothing but hat natuse 


om Were Gpplics: us Rs. 


N 2 How 
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How blind, alas, are thoſe, who dif- 
dainfully deſpiſe the countrey, and think 
ic only fit for peaſants? they are aſhamed 
to breathe the ſame air with ſuch poor 
wretches, they never conſider them as 
brethren, nor remember that the meaneſt 
creature came originally from the ſame 
ſtock as the greateſt prince; and ſome of 
theſe peaſants may perhaps have greater 
merit than themſelves; for tis only pride, 
and a ſilly falſe notion of 1 that 
creates this diſtaſte. 
If we only conſider'd” out own happi- 
neſs, and only ſtudied to pleaſe the Al- 
mighty ; if our true ſentiments were nor 
deſtroyed. by a vain defire of pleafing the 
world; and by falſe appearances, how few 
would ſeek after titles and honours,'or bear 
the inſupportable fetters that bnd . 
ſlaves to other men? | 
+ We are in cities whatever our Bor- 
rowed ſtation makes us, perhaps a law- 
yer, a mechanick, a judge, a courtier, 
or a ſoldier; in the countrey we are none 
of theſe, we there are only men, we re- 
new (if may be allowed the expreſſion) 
our acquaintance with our mother 'carth, 


87 we find a ſecret pleaſure in the alli- 
| ance; 
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great deal of 8ayery; we talk of a thou- 
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ance; bur we behold the heavens with a 
much greater delight, and both heaven 
and earth ſhew us the utmoſt indulgence, 


and diſplay all the beauties of nature to 
our view; the ſeaſons ſweetly vary, and 


yet we ſeem to enjoy continual ſpring. 

As men are not ſo common here, they 
are much more eſteemed than in cities; 
ſociety is ſweeter, becauſe leſs frequent; 
we act without conſtraint according to 
our own inclinations, and this freedom of 
mind produces liberty and friendſhip; we 
love one another ſincerely, becauſe we 
have no deſire for riches and honours, 


which are the common cauſes of hatred 
and diviſions; you are not obliged to flat- 


ter the vices or paſſions of any, and which 
is no ſmall felicity, we may be virtuous and 
religious, without being ridiculous: Add 
to all theſe pleaſures the agreeable amuſe- 
ments the countrey furniſhes us withal; 
when I am there, beſides husbandry, which 


I have largely ſpoken. of, I ſometimes hunt, 
fiſh and fowl: I read or perhaps write, I 
viſit my labourers, I ſometimes feaſt with 


my neighbours, whoſe innocence always 
charms me; we ſpend our evenings in a 


3 ſand 
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and different things, and always mix our 
diſcourſe with ſomething that may im- 
prove our minds, and make us more agtee- 
able to one another. Can you form an 
idea of a happier life on carch than this 
a life, where you enjoy perfect peace, and 
(which is the greateſt felicity in the world) 
perfect health and perfect pleaſure. No 
quarrels, no law-ſaits to diſturb your reſt, 
bur all is ſweer, and full of innocence. 
In cities we tmect wich a thouſand melan- 
choly or diſagreeable objects; we are griev- 
ed to ſee oh proſper rity of the wicked, 
and che misfortunes of the good; but in 
the countrey every thing we ſee delights 
us; we behold valleys, plains, fields and 
meadows, groves and rivers, gardens, plants 

and flowers, and à beautiful Sky over our 
heads; out cars are ac the fame time de- 
lighted with the {ſweeteſt harmony in the 
world: But 1 forget that While Tam pleaſ- 
ing myſelf, you may grow tired with the 
deſcription ; I beg your pardon, but 1 have 
ſueh vaſt obligations to the countrey, that 
F Einfiot keep within bound, when I talk 
of its pure and innocent pleaſures, ſuch as 
hope you will with all your allow 


rigour 
i to enjoy; and Tan ſare rheſt are = 
only 
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only ſubſtantial ones, ſo that if all pleaſure 
is in, what a miſerable condition are we 
in who live in the country, without ever 
. 
And one of che greateſt pleaſures it affords, 
and which I have always thought a very 
laudable one, is the contemplating all the 
wonders and beautics of nature; the ado- 
ration and ſentiments theſe contemplations 
inſpire, I always thought were —— 
well · becoming the dignity of human na- 
ture; for my part I am never tired with 
beholding all theſe beautiful objects, not 
only choſe I mentioned when 1 was ſpeak- 
ing of agriculture, but likewiſe all the reſt 
of the decorations and magnificence of the 
univerſe. The infinite production of in- 
ſets and animals, all perlect in their kinds, 
the beauty and fruitfulneſs of the carth, 
that yields ſufficient ſupplies of every thing 
that is neceſſary for thoſe infinice numbers 
of birds, beaſts, inſects, and men, who 
can conſider this without adoration and 
aſtoniſhment ? who can behold the other 
beauties without a ſecret pleaſure? The 
rainbow that ſhines with 2 variety of 
beauteous colours, Aurora when ſhe de- 
clares the days approach, the ſun either 
5 N 4 0 
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at his ſetting or riſing, when he gilds the 
clouds with ſuch brightnefs, that he ſeems 
to imprint upon them his own image? 
The rains, the winds, the dew that 
ſweetly moiſtens the earth, the wonderful 
variety of fruits, plants and flowers both 
for uſe and beauty, the regular courſe of 
the ſeaſons which never vary, the diverſi- 
ty of climares, the night and day which 
alternately ſucceed each other, and divide 
our time between repoſe and labour, the 
immenſity of the ſea b uſeful and fo dread- 
ful; the height, extent and brightneſs 


of the fitmament, the vaſt quantity of 


ſtars, the ſwiftneſs of theſe pradigious bo- 
dies, that move with inconceivable rapi- 
dity, without the leaſt ceſſation or difor- 
der! * ere : | 2 nn * 5 5 
For all things act in exact obedience to 
the Almighty's'will, once declared to them; 
but man, who is endued with reaſon, con- 
tinually ſtrays from the divine commands, 
and often abandons that inſtinct which 
birds never loſe: Now the proſpect and 
conſideration of all theſe wonders raiſes in 
the mind delights that can never be equal d 
by the pleaſures of ſenſe. . nl 
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I wonder, ſays Patru, that when you were 
ſpeaking of the bene of contemplating 


nature in her viſible effects, you did nor 
mention that of knowing and ſearching 
into the cauſe of theſe effects. 

Becauſe, ſays D' Ablancourt, I look upon 
it as a very trifling amuſement; for what 
ſhall J know after all my time and ſtudy ? 
what certainty is there in any of the diſ- 
coveries.thar are pretended to have been 
made, except of ſome few things of which 
we have demonſtration; the reſt are all 
the meer conjectures of a fine imagination, 
witty viſions of idle people. 

J really wonder how man, who is fo 
full of vanity, dare once to turn his ey 
this way, ſince I ſhould think nothing elſe 
could ſo fully mortify his pride; for the 
void, the atoms, ſubtle matter, the for- 
mation of metals, the vortex, the origin 
of winds, the principle of life in beaſts, 
the virtue of the loadſtone; all the ima- 
Se opinions upon theſe points, and a- 

ve all, the uncertainty and contrariety 
of them, diſcover fully the ignorance and 
blindneſs of mankind. | 
Shall I without ſtudy, or aid of bun 


ſophy, tell you the cauſe of all theſe 
things? 
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2 It is God; perhaps you'll tell me 

| 1 made a . ee ; bur with 

all the learning in the we, this is all 

— can be ed d of; and 1 think this 

ſhould cure us of our . thirſt of 

knowing, which is a dangerous ſicknels 
of the ſoul. 

Theſe ſurprizing miracles were not made 
for us to Pry. into, buc that. we might 
adore their g eat Author and after all, 
what ſhould —_ the better for knowi 
| whether the earth or the {un moves, pas, 

what occaſions the flux and reflux of the ſea? 
tis in my opinion the higheſt folly to con- 
ſume our lives in vain ſearches after im- 
etrable myſteries, which are deſignedly 
Fla from our knowle 

What occaſion have * mn ky, the 
nature of cheſe things; we have nothing 
to do but to enjoy the benefit of them; 
and he who ſpends his life in fearching 
into their hidden cauſes, appears to me as 
ridiculous as if he went to a fine opera, 
and inſtead of pleaſing himſelf with the 
fight of it, ſhould — himſelf up behind 
the ſtage, to obſerve the management of 


the machines. In my jad _ 
is diciple, a contemplation ſo 


» = 
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cd is a very ſuperficial chimerical logs 


ſure. 
I am aſtoniſh'd, ſays D 'Ablancoutt, 2 


a man (who is capable of thinking, and 
who knows thar faculty, diſtinguiſhes him 
from the reſt of the creation) om call it 
a ſuperficial pleaſure, to contemplate ob- 
jects ſo divinely bright; but to make you 
fully comprehend the exquiſite pleaſure 
of contemplation, I muſt beg you to con- 
ſider the vaſt delight a man takes who is 
ly in love, in contemplating and ſi - 
lently beholding all the beauties of his bee 
loved object. 
The pleaſute of contemplation is not 
confin d to fight; the mind partakes of 
it, and is exquiſitely pleaſed with its own 
reflections on the vaſt perfection of theſe 
wonderful works, and with the immenſe 
skill of the great author and diſpoſer of 
all things; for we may be aſſur d the ſun 
was not only made to give us light, but 
that we might admire its brightneſs and 
 tuftre, and this admiration is certainly one 
of the moſt noble and ſupream pleaſures 
a human mind is capable of knowing. 
Brutes enjoy, in common with us, the 


benefits of nature; all that we in this re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect excel them in, is, that we can be- 
hold with reaſon's eye all theſe beauties, 
and that our reflections on the creatures 
naturally lead us to adore the Creator; for 
every thing we behold declares there is a 
God, who demonſtrates himſelf to us in 
all the works of nature; is there no feli- 
city in this conſideration; is this a uſeleſs 
contemplation for us Chriſtians; I own I 
could never be tir'd with admiration and 
aſtoniſhment; his wondrous works always 
appear new to me; I ſee with wonder 
and delight, rhat the ſmalleſt of his 
works declare as loudly the glory of di- 
vine Majeſty as the greateſt, and that it 
was for us men that God created all things; 
and he never diſplays any proof of his 
power that is not likewiſe a teſtimony of 
His goodneſs; for his greatneſs and magni- 
ficence tells us the obligation we are un- 
der to love him with all our powers and 
faculties. e t 
What reaſon, Sir, have we to rejoice 
that we have ſo many arguments to con- 
firm us in what is both our duty and hap- 
pineſs? for certainly the moſt ſolid and 
eſſential ſtep toward happineſs is to love 
God; and there are ſuch charms and 
Rat pleaſures 
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leaſures in divine love, that none can be un- 
nappy who are fully poſſeſs'd of it : fot this 

reaſon, I dont know which ought moſt to 
excite our admiration, the goodneſs of God, 
or our own honour; for the moſt noble 
faculty of man is his capacity to loye his 
maker ;' and, on the other hand, the great- 
eſt work of God's goodnels and favour to 
us, is, that he has continued to us after 
our fall the capacity of loving him to the 
greateſt exceſs, whereby we may expiate 
thoſe ſins which our ne makes us com: 
mit. 

Among mankind, thoſe of low foitane 
dare not preſume to love their ſuperiours 
in a friendly manner; they only —— 
them, and there ſcems to be a5 great a 
difference in their minds as fortunes; yet 
notwithſtanding che vaſt difference be- 
tween God — us, we may love him with 
all our hearts, with all our ſouls, and with 
all our ſtreogth ; and it has always ap- 

ar d to me a ſtrange unnatural opinion, 
chat ſome have conceived that we need 
only fear God, and that we are nr; no 
obligation to love him. 

He is our Father, and he his chill 
dren, which are names of tenderneſs; he 


2 gave 
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gave his Son to die far us, and are we tior 
obliged to love him for his goodneſs 2 2 how 
many other bleſſings has he coanfer'd on us? 
if we caſt our eyes eicher within or with- 
out us, we ſhall meet with: nothing but 
the greateſt ſigus of love and — 
require no return but our whole 
hearts; what can any body ſay to this 
that thinks we are only 
what 4 is it to fear him _— that 
never nor perhaps never will happen, 
and not to love him for the bleſſings we 
have already received. 

IL have given undeniable proofs chat God 
tenderly: cheriſhes, us, which is the graat- - 
eſt ſign of his love to us; and heſideg we 
— work. of his hands; and there. is 
na mechanic but what takes pleaſute in 
the work of his own. hands, be is ever ſa 
indifferent; God chen moſt comainly loves 
us, and we would return it wick a ſervile 
ſear; yet mankind, as wicked: as they arc, 
think chey can make: ng return. for lose 
0 thei reightous, bu by laring his v 


pen! | — gs elt Lind achau- 
and times leſs. reaſon: to remember chat 
| —_ —— —_—_ has h. "ow 


to fear God? 
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. moſt merciful Father: With pleaſure I ro- 
peat the name; the idea (charms me; I 
am pleaſed to think I am a child of God; 
I bluſh with indignation when I meet 
es ape — me to the 
ition of a by im 
5 fear. : 2 — 72 
e is the greateſt homage we can 
pay our —— we are aſſur d it is 
more pleaſing in his ſight than incenſe or 
2 Our moſt noble manner of ho- 
nouring him is to love him, and a heart 
inſlam d wich divine love, is the moſt plea- 
ſing oblation we can offer the Almighty ; 
and I doubt not but chat the Angels re- 
Joice at ſuch ſacrifices, and we not only 
find our honour but our happineſs too in 
the love: of God; for nothing can make 
us wuly happy in this world but what will 
make us ſo in the next, which is love: 
tis the love of God, and being united to 
him, that makes the beatitude of the 
Saigts, and that love is ihe only ching can 
male us happy here below. - 
Divine love, therefore, is a foretaſte of 
all the joy ; of heaven; it places us above 
2 fortune; it teachos us. to 
en all the — and honours of 2 
5 wor 


1 
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world, when they come in compe * 
with our duty to God; in fine, it — all 
our thoughts and deſires . ar rogk 
that can never fail us. 

But I find I digreſs, if it can 8 
— y when we are talking of plea- 
ſures, which are pure and innocent, to 
ſpeak of the greateſt, a Chriſtian, mind can 

bly be charm d with: I ſhould fear be- 

ing ridicul d by any other perſon for hat 

J have ſaid; but with you I always ſpeak 
freely, and am not aſham'd to tell you 

chat the moſt ſenſible pleaſure an honeſt 
man can feel, is a 2 of true 

virtue and innocence, which not only pro- 
ceeds from the honours and applauſe vir- 
tue gains among men, but from the: juſt 
— it gives us of another life, and the 

it procures the ſoul in waiting for 

A 3 the pleaſures of a good conſcience are 

not co be equall d by any thing chis world 
affords; the impious and vicious carry a 
continual load of guilt about them, their 
pleaſures are all falſe and ſuperficial; but a 

virtuous man can never be thoroughly un- 
happy, he will always find a ſecret plea- 

0 a in — r — and religion 
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I am very ſenſible his virtues ought nor 
to raiſe his 206 but rather to humble 


11 before God, to whom he i is account- 
able for all theſe bleſſings; he is not to 
think himſelf juſtified by them, but to re- 
member that where much is given much 
will be required, and that he has nothing 
but his ſins that he can call his own; but 
yet we may take pleaſure in our inno- 
cence, and the remembrance of good ac- 
tions may fill us with love, thankfulneſs, 
and adoration of God, who is the ole 
author of all good: In a word, nothin 

is ſo amiable, nothing fo delightful 7 
beautiful as virtue; and if the Heathens 
were greatly charm d with it, Chriſtians 
| haye certainly ten thouſand times more 
reaſon, to be ſo, becauſe we are aſſur d of 
the true value of Chriſtian virtues; we 
are : deliver'd from the doubtfulneſs and 
obſcurity that paganiſm was clouded with; 

we know that all Chriſtian virtues come 
from God, and center in him; whereas 
the Heathens thought all theirs center'd 
in themſelves, and therefore muſt. conſe- 
quently be frail, miſerable, carthly, and 
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But our virtues, being deriv'd from God, 
ſeem'to partake of his divine nature; ad 
being more noble and perfect than Hea- 
then virtues, our pleaſures" and happineſs 
encreaſe roportionably, and we are full 
of jo FE Hope deliver'd' from paganiſin, 
Aude the pride they abounded with. 

I can't help repeating it again, thar the 
pleaſures of virtue are inexpreſliby grear 
and noble : What 2 4 felicity i is it to have all 
Hi actions e d 1 the rules of 'wil- 
dom and right 55 to unite all man- 
king to us i th ba is of univerſal cha- 

t e u aſhaken in proſperity or ad- 
5 en rune, ro Carry in all our actions an 
ait of See, ari Moone ro_be- 


© 3% 


9885 roam all TAE for ti 11 
5 e reach to relieve and plty 


Ae appy: 

155 days Pluru, Fou do very well 

t place : among your other pleaſures that 
of 1 0 oing good ; for it certainly Is very de- 
- lightful t to a Chriſtian, to be a refuge for 
the poor to fly to, and to be the > df en- 
ſer of God's bleſſings to thoſe in failer 


* have often wonder d that there could 
c 
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be any thing in human nature ſo mon- 
ſtrous as ro delight in bloodſhed, ty- 
ranny, and oppreſſion; for my part, I 
can't bear to ſee the meaneſt creature 
ſuffer; and I never am concern'd at the 
lowyneſs of my fortune, but when it hin- 
ders me from relieving the diſtreſs d, as it 
too often does. [ff 

'I envy not the great their honours or 
power, their (delicacies or equipages, but 
-I envy them their power of doing good; 
if they would give me my choice, and 
let me poſſeſs all their wealth, for no o- 


ther end but to diſtribute it to others, I 


would gladly accept the bleſſing, and 
think myſelf very happy to be a depoſi- 
tary for the treaſures of the poor; for the 

greateſt pleaſure I can conceive is, to make 
others happy, and to behold thoſe one has 
made fo. Vou know that by experience, 
ſays D Ablancourt; you oſten taſte this plea- 
- ſure; and I have often obſerved a particular 
gaiety in your countenance for a whole 
day after you have done good to any per- 
ſon. Fam not concern d, ſays Patru, that 
you have obſeryed this pleaſure in my 
countenance; but (continued he, with an 
air of exceeding modeſty) I am ſorry you 
32623 O 2 knew 
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knew the cauſe of it; my little liberalities 
loſe their merit by being known. No, 
ſays D' Ablancourt, you are no loſer by it; 
for I never knew it from yourſelf, but from 
thoſe you had obliged; they always be- 
tray'd the ſecret, and ſome of them thought 
the only acknowledgment they could 
make, was publiſhing your favours; but 
1 highly approve your delicacy in this 
particular; it is becoming a Gentleman 
and a Chriſtian, and therefore well be- 
comes Mr. Patru. We ought as careful- 
ly to conceal our good actions as the Hea- 
thens publiſh'd theirs: God has command- 
ed it, upon pain of loſing our reward if 
ve diſobey, and we ought not to be con- 
tent with the praiſes of men, when we 
can be eternally rewarded by God. 
WMhat you ſay, ſays Patru, is very juſt; 
and liberality ſeems ſo glorious an action, 
that God reſerves it for himſelf, and would 
not have it beheld by men, and he there- 
by does us the greateſt honour; for there 
is no man of ſenſe and delicacy but would 
rather be approv'd of by one man of me- 
rit, than to have the approbation of the 
people; how much more reaſon then have 
.. we to prefer being approv'd of by i 
Wo 40 than 


we 
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than by the whole earth? for if there can 
be a pleaſure in the vain applauſes of men, 
who are often deccitful, unjuſt, or very 
ill judges of true merit, how much more 
pleaſing muſt it be to be applauded and 


rewarded by God, who is infinite good- 


nels and wiſdom? and the pleaſure of ha- 
ving all our actions open to his all- ſeeing 


eye is ſo very great, that I wonder how a- 
varice or oſtentation can tempt any to loſe 
his approbation. 1 

The greateſt pleaſure, in my opinion, 
ſays D'Ablancourt, next to virtue and re- 


ligion, is friendſhip; I was pleaſed with 


your bringing it into the character of your 


| agreeable man of pleaſure; for, by deſcrib- 


ing the delicacy of another, you have 
given us a taſte of your own. | 


Friendſhip is certainly a continual foring 
of pleaſures, the moſt uſeful and moſt de- 


ſirable of this world's bleſſings; we can't 


be truly ſaid to enjoy life without it: Can 
any thing be more agreeable than to have 


a friend, to whom we can freely open our 
hearts, and declare all our joys and pains 
to him as to ourſelves; even proſperity is 
inſipid without a friend to take part in it, 


Who ſincerely intereſts himſelf in all our at- 


T/ "" WY fairs; 


J 
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fairs; and ill fortunne would be often in- 
ſupportable, if we had not one to partake 
the burden with us. What a relief is it 
to complain to a friend; from whom we 
are ſure to receive pity and conſolation? 
to pour our tears into his boſom, before 
whom we may without conſtraint or 
ſhame own our misfortunes 2 the utmoſt 
wounds of fortune will ſoon. heal when 
dreſs d by ſuch a skilful hand. 
Friendſhip is a ſure refuge in all times 
and places, in peace or war, at home or 
abroad; it is always agreeable, never trou- 
bleſome: What can be more ſweet and 
delightful than the conformity of humours, 
ſentiments, manners, and inclinations of 
two friends? If we can take pleaſare in 
ſeeing the lineaments of our face painted 
upon canvaſs with lifeleſs colours, what 
pleaſure muſt it be to ſee thoſe of the 
mind, our very heart and foul, in another 
C | 
We there ſee ourſelves much more faith- 
fully and juſtly than in a looking-glaſs, 
which only ſhews the object that is juſt 
before it, while fricnd{hip always —— . 
the image of the beloved object; however 


WC 


diſtant, the force of friendſhip unites them; 
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we live, we breathe but in our friend; we 
neyer can be (aid to dic while our friend 
lives, for we in ſome. meaſure ſeem to live 
in him. 
| Friendſhip, indeed, has not che hear of 
love; but even that renders it more amia- 
ble and delightful, when two ſouls who 
were before united by a univerſal charity, 
unite themſelyes more firmly by a confor- 
mity in virtue, and all things both divine 
and human: Such a union of hearts and 
wills produces the moſt exquiſite delights; ; 
the benefit of theſe commerces is very con- 
ſiderable; but it is not that which makes 
the pleaſure, of friendſhip; it is the har- 
mony of minds, be nevolence, and the 
conjunction of hearts, "which creates this 
pleafure; all the good offices we receive 
are doubly ; agreeable ble rom a ſincere friend, 
becauſe we take the. m as proofs of my 
affection. 6 
I am certain to the laſt moment of m 
life, I ſhall be ſenſible of ſo innocent, 0 
ſweet a delight; a deli ght o agreeable to 
the nature of mankir id, I mean to the 
worthy part c of it; fort hoſe who arc with- 
out virtue or merit, ha ve not ſouls capa 
ble of this pleaſure. 5 ofcen i in my retire- 


4 ment 


* 
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ment call to my remembrance the vaſt 
atis faction and complacency I uſed to take 
in the converſation of two or three parti- 
cular friends; and I always think the re- 
liſh T have for friendſhip is the greateſt fe-. 
licity nature ever beſtow'd on me, and 
your friendſhip the moſt valuable preſent I 
ever receiv'd from fortune. 
Though I have endeavour'd by reaſon 
and religion to cure mylelf of vain glory, 
yet I can hardly ſuppreſs a ſecret deſire I 
have always had to have our friendſhip 
placed among the ſmall number of cele- 
brated ones that hiſtory has recorded: I 
ſubmit entirely to God's will; but it is cer- 
rain, that the ſtrongeſt attachment I have 
to this world, and the only loſs I ſhall regret 
when ] leave it, and is, will be my friends; 
and yet I ſhall be well enough contented 
to leave you behind me, for I would not 
ſurvive you if I could chuſe for myſelf, 
becauſe that would be dying many times, 
inſtead of once for all. 9 
For my part, I often wonder how it 
happens that there 3s ſo little friendſhip in 
the world; for moſt ſocieties are founded 
upon intereſt or pleaſure, and when the 
ends are ſeryv'd the friendfhip ceaſes; the 
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only reaſon I can give for this is ſelf. love, 
which, in my opinion, is very blind to its 
own intereſts; for what ſolid pleaſures can 
we take in the converſation of thoſe we 
are ready to hate upon the moſt trifling 
occaſion ; thole commerces can never be 
agreeable where the heart has no part: 
Without confidence and friendſhip every 
thing grows diſagreeable; whereas when 
we love, every thing gives us pleaſure, and 
all our diverſions are heighten'd by a mu- 
cual friendſhip, and become more pure and 
delightful; ſo that if we would ſtudy the 
true happinels of life, inſtead of loving only 
ourſelves, which is rhe preſent cuſtom, we 
ſhould love all we conſtantly convers d 
„ | 
What vaſtly increaſes the value of friend- 

ſhip is, that our Saviour has authoriz d it 
by his example, and commanded it by his 
prècepts: There is nothing he has ſo ſtrict- 
y enjoin'd us, as the love of our neigh- 
bour; this general love and benevolence 
in our minds towards mankind, produces 
friendſhip when we meet with a perſon of 
our own taſte and ſentiments; and if this 
had been the only pleaſure God allow'd us, 
we might be extreamly well contented with 
the privation of all others. Bur 
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But I now deſcend to leſs noble, but 
very agreeable. and innocent pleaſures, 
which are the amuſements of the mind, 
and the exerciſe of arts and ſciences; it cer- 
tainly is no inconſiderable pleaſure to he 
able to defend the poor and unfortunate, 
to make a harden d ſoul become penitent, 
to bring thoſe into the right way who had 
wander d out of it, into error or liberti- 
niſm, to diſpoſe the minds of our hearers as 
we pleaſe, and by our eloquence to ſeem as 
if we only had the true uſe of ſpeech: The 
whole world is certainly not born for great 
actions; every body is not a Cicero, a 
Chmſoſtome, or a Fatru, but we may en- 
deavour to approach as near as we can to 
them, and the ſtudy of leſs exalted arts is 
not without its pleaſures. . 
Wbat delight did Boiſſet and Lovigi 
take in compoſing their wuſick 2 We may 
in ſome meaſure judge of it by the plea- 
ſure we take in hearing it; we ſee Le Brun 
and Mignard ſpend whole days and nights 
in working at their pictures, which is ſo 
great a pleaſure to them, that you can 
hardly ever take the pencil out of their 
hands; but there are none ſo well plea- 
ſed with their own works as the PT ; 
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they, if they would excel, muſt. have all 
the different talents of the painter and 
muſician united in them; and, to fay the 
truth, vetſe runs with ſo much eaſe and 
ſweetneſs from the mind, that the I 


ſure it inſpires can only be imagined by 
thoſe who feel it: How was Malherbe de- 


lighred with his odes that he addreſs d to 


Henry IV.? What pleaſure did Molierę 
take in his Ecole des femmes, his Pre- 
cieuſe, but above all in his Tartufe? the 
ſuppreſſion of which ſhew'd the number 
of hypocrites, and the occaſion there was 
for ſuch a fatire: As for Corneille, we 
can't believe he could be moderately plea- 
ſed with his Cid, his Cinna, and his Ho- 
race ; this man, beſides a ſuperiour bright- 
neſs of wit, muſt have a prodigious great- 
neſs of ſoul, to be capable of thinking and 
ſpeaking in ſo noble a manner: When we 
read his deſcriptions of the heroes of an- 
cient Rome, we can hardly believe but 
that he liv'd in the days of the Fabricii 
and the Scipio's; and that he inſpired them 
with all their virtues: when we conſider 
the vaſt difference between the modern 
Romans and: the ancient ones, who ſtill 
live in his works, we think he may juſt- 


; 
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higheſt. pitch of perfection. 
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ly ſay of himſelf that excellent line of Ser- 


R 


| Rome's no longer in Rome, ſhe's where- 
rr 


Lou judge very rightly, ſays Patru, 
Corneille is an excellent poet, his genius is 
equal to the Roman virtue; but there is a 
young man now coming into the world, 
who in all appearance will one day equal 
him, which we cou'd hardly hope from 
the genius of our nation, nor even from 


human wit; but if one may judge by 


what I have ſcen of his, he will have the 
character of politeneſs, delicacy and ten- 
derneſs. eee ee NI 

- We have reaſon to wiſh, for the honour 
of our countrey, that after Corneille's re- 
preſenting to us the imperious virtues of 
the Romans, there might ariſe another 
great poet, who in a more elegant ſtile, 
and greater ſmoothneſs of numbers, might 
repreſent to us the humanity, ſweetneſs 


and affability of the Greeks, that by blend- 


ing them together, we might arrive at the 


3 > 
4 


Bur 
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But it is not only the honour and ad- 
vantage of theſe works that give the authors 
fo much pleaſure, tis the compolure, the 
exerciſe of the talent, the labour that pro- 
duces the pleaſure I ſpeak of; I don't 
know whether you found it in your plead- 
ings, but I can't expreſs to you the plea- 
ſure ] felt in tranſlating Tacitus, Minutius 
Felix, but particularly Lucian, which is my 
favourite work: I found the ſweeteſt re- 

ward, and fruit of my labour, in the work 
itſelf, abſtracted from all other conſidera- 
tions, but the pleaſure of the employment: 
in fine, if a man has a genius and taſte 
for ſtudy and fine learning, he can never 
live unhappily; how ſwiftly the time paſſes 
. when we fill up every moment that we |- 
can ſpare from the duties of a civil or 
Chriſtian life, with writing, reading, con- 
. verſation, or contemplation? for when we 
| ſo employ our time, it is a. vaſt. pleaſure 
_ ſometimes to look into ourſelves, to exa- 
mine all our thoughts, words and actions, 
to give ourſelves a reaſon for all we have 
ſaid or done, to obſerve all we have ſeen 
and heard; theſe reflections are not leſs 
. uſeful than agreeable, they are very con- 
formable to our nature and reaſon; for to 
ſpeak properly, to live is to think. I 
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I ay little upon this head; for we now 
live in an age wherein people are ſo inca- 
pable of recollection, and fo unfit for it, 
that they can't bear to be a moment alone; 
and this diſpoſition is the cauſe of their 
making ſo great a jeſt of private meditati- 
on: and however wiſe and reaſonable it 
may be, the generality of the world look 
upon the ſoliloquies and meditations of re- 
ligious people only as extravagant fooliſh 
viſions, cauſed by melancholy. N 
nocent pleaſures, pleaſures that are friends 
to teaſon and virtue, and which are not only 
allowed, but ſome of them are even com- 
manded by religion; and as for thoſe vhich 
appear more dangerous, I have already prev d 
that there is a method of enjoying them 
innocently, which plainly ſhews that it is 
not pleaſure in itſelf Which is to be con- 
demned, but only the abuſe of it. 
For we'tnuſt lay it down as a fundamen- 
tal rule, that we are to be ſtrictly rempe- 
rate; "temperance muſt be the predomi- 
nant virtue that governs all our actions: I 
- wonder how we can ever abandon it, for 
ſetting teligion aſide, I ſhould think our 
"own intereſt and natural reaſon wold 
I? "Rn | SNEEQY 291 teach 
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teach us moderation, for certainly infinite 
are the thisfortanes that intemperance 
cauſes: Debauches are ſoon or late hated 
and deſpiſed by the whole world; what 
ſober perſon can behold without horror a 
man always buried in wine, and languiſh- 
ing in voluptuoufneſs? they utterly extin- 
one the brightneſs of their wit, they 
ifle that divine ſpark in them that ſhould 


enlighten their minds, and they thereby 


| become'ſlaves to the body; in 4 word, they 
Ceaſe to be ten, which is the greatelt un- 
happineſs can poſſibly befall them; beſides 
all this, we have before obſerved the loſs 
of Wealth and reputation, and often the 
loss of life, the neglect of their affairs 
both ſpiritual and temporal, the trouble 
and delpair it often cauſes; theſe are the 


natural and almoſt inſeparable fruits of de- 


bauchery, ſo that if we have but a mode- 
"rate regard for our own happineſs, one 
Would imagine we ſhould naturally fly 
from ſo many ills. 

Indeed, fays Patru, this may fully con- 
binde s chat Chriſtianity is not only of a 
divine nature, but perfectly ſuited to right 
reaſon; for who in his right ſenſes would 
 Picehaſe'debinchery at ſo deat a rate? It 


2 


f 
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is very true, ſays D' Ablancourt; one can 
hardly fay whether the voluptuous have 
moſt folly or irreligion, for they would 
reliſh pleaſures the better for moderation: 
whereas excels of pleaſures, like that of 
Joy or grief, is never truly felt, becauſe 
they overcharge the mind, and the ſoul 
likes only to be lightly touch d; violent 
tranſports diſcompoſe it, and put it in too 
great an agitation; wines and meat loſe 
their reliſh when taken to excels, ſo that 
if we would be wiſely voluptuous, „ we 
ſhould leave ourſelves the uſe of reaſon 
enough to be ſenſible of our pleaſures; ; 
for reaſon. never hurts any thing, it gives 
life and ſpirit to pleaſures, and makes us 
taſte them with the greateſt delicacy; 
whereas drunken ſots never 18875 what 
_ hap pinels or pleaſure is. 

Sur theſe are not the ar zuments that 
3 to make us abſtain from voluptu- 
oulneſs; we have a much better incentiye 
to temperance; God has commanded it, 
and we cannot be voluptuous without bin- 
ning againſt our Maker, and chereby de- 
ſtroying ſoul and body... +}... n. 

But we are not to enjoy moderate plea- 
| ſures always, we are ſometimes to 2 | 
: "Tres 
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ſelves the uſe of any the moſt innocent 
pleaſures; for a full and conſtant enjoy- 
ment of them dulls the appetite, takes off 
the ſweetneſs, and begets ſatiety; ſo that 
we ſhould have ſome intervals, to make us 
return with a greater reliſh to the enjoy- 
ment of pleaſures. But there is a much 


better reaſon than all this for abſtinence, 


for there is a ſort of intemperance in a 
conſtant and habitual uſe of the ſlighteſt 
and moſt innocent pleaſures; 'tis making 
that the buſineſs of our lives, which ought 
only to be an amuſement, and ſhould be 
uſed (as we do ſletp and the other neceſſi · 
ties of life) purely for a relief to nature ; 
neither do I think we ſhould ſearch aftet 
any the moſt moderate pleaſures, but con- 
tent ourſelves with ſuch as nature preſents 
to us; we are not to alter the ſeaſons, tho 
it be only for flowers or herbs; we may 
innocently indulge ourſelves with the ſmell 
of roſes in April, but it would be too great 
a delicacy to deſire them in December; 


hand that courts it with too much eager- 
neſs: And may we not likewiſe ſay, ſays 


Patru, that we * not ſhew too much 


avidity 


beſides, our violent deſires are generally: 
unſucceſsful, for pleaſure ſeems to fly the 
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avidity in the very enjoyment of pleaſures? 
we need not be ſtupid, but there are ſome 
people ſo violendy tranſported with. plea» 
ſure, that we read the tranſport in. their 
eyes, they are quite overcome with joy; 
now this. eager attachment ſhews a little 
too much ſenſuality, tis enough to lend 
gurſelves to pleaſure, without giving Outs 
ſelves entirely. $0.16. 335: 

\ Bur:thiseagernch, replied DiAblancoure, 
often. proceeds from conſtitution; ſome 
peoples paſſions are much more violent 
chan others; ſome are violently. afſectad 


ware m | 
But Erhink: * our bl BE "i 
we. ſhould: always be ready to: part with 
= greateſt pleaſures — . uncaſineſs, 
when the good of our ncighbonr, decency, 
or other nn: — This perfect 
reſignation. is o great advantage to us, it 
takes off all anxiety for the — and giues 
which. is no ſmall 


degree of happineſs; and cha beſt method 
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When pleaſures are thus purified; and 
cotifiocd within the bounds of reaſon and 
moderation, they are not only free frony 
vice, but in my opinion they render virtue 
mote amiable; for the generality of mo- 
naſticks, and choſe who quit ſociety and 
the innocent enjoyments of life; and live 

retired, are certainly very religious good 
people, but they generally contract ii 
8 their folirude' a fore of 1 Exe 


rely cher 
frectnek of t © Alan Which _ 
beſt qualities — hateful” or! (diſt 

able; and this moroſeneſs of temper 

piery ſo much deſpis d, by people E 
judge only by durward appearances': now 
4 Vote: commerce wich lie vrorld, and 4 
few innocent diverſions would Prevenit 
this; for pleaſüres ſweeten che moſt ſa- 
vage tempers, and generally (produce 


charms: che world : we learn humanity, 
affabiliey and good nature in the conver - 
ſation of & people; and when pie- 
ty eee wich rheie graces, it certain- 
ly makes a greater impreſſion upon the 
e SF make Im 


$4 
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er progreſs in the world, than when it is 
attended with ſeverity and ruſticity. The 
world is at preſent ſuch that it will not 
follow virtue, unleſs ſhe has a very fair 
outſide; ſhe muſt be adorn'd to make her 
agreeable, and we ſhould a little comply 
with its weakneſs. We ſhould have fo 
great a value for piety, to do all we can 
to make it appear amiable to others; we 
may convince the world that it is not 
incompatible with pleaſures, and that the 
joy innocent pleaſures give, does not ill 
become the face of a Chriſtian, and will 
do no injury to his conſcience. What 
you: have ſaid, ſays Parra, is very right, 
but there are many in the world, who 
think : pleaſures fo limited don't deſerve 
the name, or are at beſt hat very flight i in- 
pid plealutes. ot) y 

There are people it in — world, lays 
D'Ablancourt, who think wine inſipid, 
and: muſt have brandy and ſuch. liquors 
to ſupport their ſpirits ; the people you 
mention are of this: fort, they think no- 
thing agreeable but what is forbidden, but 
as fox the reſt of the world, I think I have 


3 


ſaid enough to make them in love with 
religion, and have ern that there are 


pleaſures 
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pleaſures enough in Chriſtianity to ſoſten 
the cares of life, and to comfort and cheer 
our minds in our greateſt troubles ; they 
are not indeed allowed in debauchery, nei- 

ther do they deſire it; they are ſatisfied 
with leſs violent pleaſures, and are much 
more delighted to have their minds ſweet- 
ly — than violently agitated; thoſe 
who bathe in a little brook have not ſo 
much water as if they bathed in a river, or 
in the ſea, yet they are agreeably refreſſi d, 
and are in no danger of ' drowning, to 
which thoſe who bathe in rivers may be 
expoſed. e n ee 
Good Chriſtians have not the pleaſures 
of the wicked and debauched; but are 
private perſons unhappy for not having 
the ſame diverſions as kings? No certain- 
ly, no wiſe man will deſire any thing out 
of his reach, and forbidden pleaſures are 
certainly no more to be deſired by Chriſti- 
ales: 19 ee 2H 115 
A wiſe man thinks himſelf happy in bo- 
ing poſitively forbid the uſe of dangerous 
pleaſures ; he is pleas'd with his impoten- 
cy and incapacity to offend God; beſides, 
criminal pleaſures are unknown to Chriſti- 
ans, therefore they are not ſenſible of the 
i P 3 | pain 
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pain of privation. Are we in France al. 
flited for not having che ſume ran 
or the tame” fruits the Chineſe have? A 
* has no more defire for im · 
e pleaſures, than for pleaſures that 
are not in nature, — they are not ſq in 
reſpect to him, and con tly he does 
not wiſh for them, ES] pain to be 
debatr d from br gg we I t deſire the 
uſe of? - | 
And after all, it is noe! Nies der 
or greatneſs of pleaſures that create hap- 
pineſs, but it is the peaceable enjoyment 
&* thoſe nature liberally beſtows upon un. 
whetr Alois ſerene within, when we feel 
no guilt or remorſe for paſt 'aQtions, tis 
then we are truly happy; and have no rea- 
ſon to con lain. But, ſays Patru, it is not 
ſo vr eaſy to follow theſe rules, and, to 
ohſerve this moderation : «+ and pray, ſays 
D. Ablautourt, what great difficulty is 
there in it? a very moderate uſe of — 
-efpeciglly when tis anhimnted by Chriſtia- 
nity, will enable us ro perform this difficult 
te che terrible effects of debauehory are 


to make us tremble; therefore What 

is temonr-do:we-ftand: in nred of, to 
& 

oo loſt 


„ unleſß "we have 
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loſt. out ſenſes,” we ſure may eaſily avoid 


with flowers; nay; in my opinion it is much 
eaſier to retrench our pleaſures; than to 
endure all choſe ills that certainly attend 
debauchery ; we fee people every yp de- 
ny themſelves pleaſures for the ſake of 
health, others almoſt ſtarve thernſelves to 
preſerve a fine ſhape ; what pains, what 
abſtinences and — do men undergo, 
to make themſclyes renowned in war? and 
how caſy does hypocriſy often render the 
gteatelt auſterit ies: 

Why then can't we do that for God, 
which -othets do for health or renown, for 
intereſt or the preſervation of frail beauty! 
— a ſincere piety do as great things as 

a feign'd one? for hypocriſy only wants 
the ſimcority of the heart to make it a real 
virtue; we may therefore be aſſured, that 
gur impotence does not proceed from out- 
ſelves; nor the nature of pleaſures, which 
are eaily diſciplin d, but the fault lies en- 
tirely in our wil we ate not inclined to 
FgSivo ourſelves the leaſt trouble, we forget 

that we arc Chriſtians: for if vr once re- 
ſlected on it, that conſideration would be 


as: greacclt verse and defence againſt 
200 2 


this dangerous precipice, however cover d 
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- debauchery and voluptuouſneſs; if we in 
all our actions would remember we are 
Chriſtians, and would conſider what our 
religion requires of us, we ſhould no more 
do any thing unworthy of us, than a wiſe 
Prince would act like a porter; but alas, 
there are but few of us who know che 
true rules of Chriſtianity, and there is as 
much. occaſion to ſend miſſionaries round 


Europe, to inſtruct Chriſtians in their du- 
ty, as _ is co convert and inſtruct in- 
fidels. 

1 — not, 1 whe I hd ſaid in the 
defence of pleaſures, be underſtood as if 1 


thought our happineſs conſiſted in them; 
we can never be perfectly happy in this 


world, 'virtuc-itſelf can't make us ſo; what 
reaſon have we to expect our happineſs 
here, when our eyes are conſtantly fix d 
on heaven, and ſeem to expect more than 
this earth can yield us? can our happineſs 
conſiſt in pleaſures that vaniſh in a mo- 
ment, pleaſures that are frail, ſuperficial 
and uncertain? No object can create hap · 
pineſs, but what has ſome degree of equal 
—— with the perſon that enjoys it; 
now the whole world does not afford any 


en W is * inferior to man, 
2 there ſore 


2 
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therefore nothing but a ſovereign good 
ought to take poſſeſſion of his heart; for 
daily experience teaches us that the ſhore 
_ tranſient pleaſures of this life, that vaniſh 
in the moment we hope to enjoy them, 
can never long ſatisfy the defires of our 
heart; therefore we muſt be obliged to 
acknowledge that nothing deſerves ' our 
eſteem, but what can never be taken from 
us; now Gop created us for himſelf, and 
he alone can make us happy; all our re- 
e and bliſs conſiſts in our being eter- 
nally united to him, for he alone will eter- 
nally ſatisfy all our deſires, and what a pro- 
digious honour is it for us to aſpire to our 
| Maker? people don't conſider this felicity 
enough, 2 for my part nothing ſo high- 
ly raiſes my delight and wonder: And in 
my opinion we are more obliged to God 
for making himſelf the object of our hap- 
pineſs, than for having prepared us an 
eternal happineſs. We muſt leave this 
world to find our ſovereign good; the 
wounds of Jeſus Chriſt have open d to us 
the ſource of our felicity, and as he by 
his death has called us to happineſs, it is 
only by our death that we can arrive at it:; 
for were all the happineſs and pleaſures — 
$844 thi 
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this life center d in one man, he would 
not be perfectly happy nor ſatisfied g but 
though pleaſures will, not make us happy, 
yet — not follow, chat they are eri- 
minal ; for tho we are not to look upon 
them as our ſole good, yet we may enjoy 
them as an amuſement, or an allay to our 
misfortunes; for ſuch is the wretched con- 
dition of our nature, that we ſtand too 
much in need of theſe little alleviations; 
ve are ſurrounded with a thouſand ills, all 
things -codſpirc to make us miſcrable, no 
man is with his preſent ſtate, and 
what is worſt of all, no man has reaſon 
to be ſo; for even our pleaſures are vety 
vs yn 2s I have bbſerved, and — 
$ bier in them that cor - 
— bur The greateſt mirth 
is alwayt ede by .melancholy, and 
mnumberlck ate the ttoubles and mbrifica- 
tions We:undergo'in; the courſe of our 
tives; beſides: rar and other ſoourges that 
afflict mankind in general. How many 
miſeries is every particular perſan ſubjebt 
10 2: Povctty, ſickneßg, loſs of our drareſt 
friends or reputatioi: Every condition, 
orery age and fex has iti pebuliar misſor- 
runs, nume are exempt'fromk N 
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the cradle to the throne; and we are often 
ſo overwhelm'd with afflictions, that the 
grave is the only refuge, the only good 
we wiſh for. 9 ic id = 
- Nowif in all theſe miſeries we (eek for 
ſome little allay, if we make uſe of che 
neafures of life to enable us more chear- 


we bo blamed for this? Is it a ſin to pre- 
vent deſpair, and to ſhew ſome little com- 
paſſion to ourſelves? This would be great 
rigour; and God has given us ſuch infinite 
proofs of his mercy, that we can never 
imayine this can offend him : He has him- 
ſelf declared in Scripture, that man is 
weak, and he has conſtantly had com- 
paſſion on his weakneſs : After the deluge 
He allowed us the uſe of meats, inſtead of 
the pulſe and fruits that our forefathers 
lived on; and in compaſſion to the 1/rael- 
xtes, when they were tired with manna, 
no rained” quai 
we may ealy judge, by God's government 
of the world, that there is no crime in in- 


2 
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y co undergo our: daily fufferings? Can 


ls from heaven; therefore 


you- fee a —— to i ) 
others to gol he architecture, pai — 
arts which are not of abſolute neceſſity, 
but only contribute to the caſe and plea- 
ſure of life; and by theſe arts many get a 
good livelihood that muſt otherwiſe periſh 
wich hunger: Now if it is lawful to ap- 
ply ourſelves to theſe arts, it is doubtleſs 
likewiſe lawful to enjoy che fruits of them, 
for they-would otherwiſe beentirely uſeleſs. 
How many live by working of (lk, 
which ſeems perfectly ſuperfluous; it paſſes 
theo! the hands of above twenty ſorts of 
men (who all get their bread hy it) 
before it is wove into thoſe fine ſilks chat 
adorn meh and 2 — nde wur wy 
. A HR 
And 150 is a . — of Gods 
goodneſs to us, thus to multiply our wants, 
and by that means to make our money 
1 — thro' ſo many different hands, 
and to make it paſs from the rich to the 
poor: Which reduces all mankind to a ſort 
of equality, tho we dont obſerve it; for 
ven kings, who appear with ſuch vaſt 
pomp and magnificence, bave nothing of 
all you ſee — own ale; but food and 
eh che poot likewiſo enjoy) | 
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all the reſt is only for others; their e- 
quipage, their fleets and armies, their 


pleaſures and paſſions, are only properly 
for the maintenance of an infinite num- 
ber of people : This may ſeem a little 
dark to you, but I can't help thinking it 
true, if we examine things to che bots 
tom- - 2 
In ſome countries they herb no way of 
employing themſelves, but in thoſe arts that 
only contribute to cheir pleaſures: In Hol- 
land, for example they have neither corn nor 
wihe but what other nations ſupply them 
wich; ſo that it is impoſſible for them to 
ſubſiſt without thoſe arts, and God cer- 
. N they” ſhould live as well 
Provence Jags! not yield one quarter of 
corn enough fot its inhabitants; but by 
their ſelling to ſtrangers their citrons, theit 
eſſences, and orange · flowers, their fruits 
and liquors, which are only to pleaſe che 
ſmell and taſte, they thereby get e 
to buy bread, and live in great plenty. 
Nowy if — — ſtrangers to 
eroſs the ſeas in ſearch of ſuch trifles; if 
they wero ſo ſetupulous as not to buy any | 
thing chat might 2 — to luxury, che 
L poor 
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Provenzales muſt of neceſſity be re⸗ 
5 uced to ſtarving; they would have no- 
to feed. on but their figs and grapes, 
* yield no ſolid — — and on 
of the fincſt provinces in the kingdom 
would by his means ſoon. be mm d into 
a deſart. 
You may now plainly conceive the ab- 
ſurdities and. inconveniences that would 
attend ſuch ſevere. morals. as. our preacher 
taught us; but God, who is 2 wiſe, 
is. likewiſe. more merciful, has given dif- 
2 things to different lands, "that we 
| Wk — with one another, 
that every mighe buy of his 
neightzour —— he —— not of his own; 
that we might all have what was ne- 
 cellary; as well as deligheful; and to nake 
this commerce che caſier carried on, God 
has. placed - great rivers in every country, 
and has. Gipacd the ſea, chat after ha- 
| en acompals'd. the * it winds in 
all the: nations of the world. 

All this was ſo. wenderfully 1 15 
unite mon together, and to male the world 
ſeem hut as: one family, united by the 
2 univerſal charity; or e 
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wants: we have of one another's aid ſhould 


do that which charity us to. Thus 
do men obey this hidden law of God, 


without knowing it; they travel inta 


all parts, and aſſiſt one another in the 
common calamities of life; and however 
different in manners, languages, or reli- 
gion, all unite in a reciprocal cor | 
Now I chin your : preacher; and alt 
who reſemble him, either in your religion 
ar. mine, ſhould: enter into theſe conſide- 
rations, and nat candumn all ee as 
criminal. 
Beſides, — dodirinwic-wery 
unſucceſshul, and chat the! generality of 
mankind will never be prevaild upon to 
turn hermits, would it not be — 
for che advantage of religion, to 
ſevere upon thoſe 3 which ate not 
in themſplves forbidden : but only to prove 
how: they are abus d; for if men once 
found: they might be, religious, and at-rhe 
ſams time enjoy the innocent pleaſures of 
life, they would be aſhamd £o'pals:choſs 
reafonable bounds, andi to give themſelves 
up to- voluptuouſneſs: and debauchery; 
whertas now finding themſelyes forbid:all 
WINE: of — * . eee 
* | cannot 
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cannot ſupport life agr by widkour chew] 
chey ive — to all, without 
cring which are moſt Baule or in- 
nocent. | 
Therefore, Sir, ben us not een thels 
Tos but let us diſtinguiſh pleaſure from de- 
bauchery ; let us ſeparate the abuſe from a 
modeſt uſe of pleaſures, and let us not con- 
found the common ſtate with the ſtate of 
ion, nor a man who lives in the world 
with a recluſe; let us carefully diſtinguifh 
between thoſe pleaſures we only take to 
ſweeten the cares of life, and thoſe where · 
in the luxurious continually indulge; let us 
make a difference between ſenſuality and 
whar neceſſity obliges us to allow. e 
weakneſs of human nature. 
By cheſe prudent diſtinctions we may 
perceive what pleaſures are, innocent or 
not ſo ; and we may, vrichout dread or 
guilt, « enjoy thoſe bleſſings God ordain d 
uſe and relief, becauſe we {hall be 
aſſur d we keep e che bounds | God 
has preſcrib'd us W 
- This life, tis certain, is ber Ae 
che nz and if a traveller, inſtead a go 
ing to the place he deſign d, ſhould ſtay 
dane firſt agreeable town he came N 
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for fear of mecting with rocky or dan- 

erous ways, we ſhould juſtly think him a 
fool or madman; and I don't know whe- 
ther he may be very wiſe or praiſe-worthy, 
that out of his way in ſearch of 
quickſands and precipices, when he might 


go on in an caly direct road; but certain- 


ly none can be blam'd for entertaini 
themſelves with the agreeable proſpects 
they meet with in _ way; _ ovided 
they don't go our of their road, they may 
; — L and then ſtop to refreſh 
themſelves, and recover their ſpirits, to en- 
able them to continue their journey; yet 


tho they may enjoy the pleaſures that offer 


themſelves, they are not to ſhun pos rocks 
or dangerous paths that lie directly in 
the — 


Thus I think we ought to act in this life; 
let us chearfully accept of both the good 
and ill God is pleaſed to ſend us; let us 
endure the one with patience and reſigna- 
tion, and enjoy the other with gratitude 
and prudence; let us do all the good we 
can; let us love God above all things, 
and our neighbour as ourſelyes; let us 
cheriſh and aſſiſt the unfortunate; let us 
walk uprightly, and then let us not trouble 
N WG. | ourſelves 
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She uſe of the moſt innocent pleaſures, | 


.outſclves about thoſe who- would 


So many bleſſings were neither given 
us for our deſtruction, nor to be uſeleſs 


to us; our reaſon and religion will direct 


us where to ſtop in the onjoyment of 


pleaſures, and even how to render our: 


ſelves more agreeable to God by a grate- 
ful acknowledgment. and Moderate uſe of 
his bleſſings; for certainly Ged is as well 
ꝓleaſed with the gratitude and .cempe- 
Tance as with the — virtues o man- 
kind; yet I own, that with all our modera- 
tion and piety the beſt of us have reaſon 
To dread the divine juſtice; we cannot be 
entirely a fall in God's fight, but he is 
od, and full of com and long 
2 and we ſhall — — ſeläs 
Chriſt for a erer between God and 
us. 

"You have Aude an excatlede diſcourſe, 
op s Pairu (miling ; but I concluded you 
— conduct your traveller to glory: 
Fo be ſerious, I mut own you HA ei- 
ther converted or perverted me, I don't 
know which; for you have almoſt per- 
ſuaded me to think there is no harm in 


e or Plays, Which ewo pleaſures I al- 
ways 
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ways chbught very dangerous ones; but 
I now begin to believe with you, char the 
ſtate of perfection is indeed the beſt, but 
that in the common ſtate we may with- 
but a crime take the pleaſures nature of- 
fers us, provided we don't fix our minds 
upon them, or uſe them beyond what 
Chriſtianity allows. 
I have hut one ſcruple remaining, which 
15 that I don't know whether I have not 
heard you with too great a pleaſure ED ule 


ee a ſafe conſcience. ' : ig 
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